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EDUCATIONAL  LEAVE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  CHILD  WELFARE  PROGRAM,  1953  l/ 

In  the  year  ended  August  31,  1953 ,  353  persona  2/  completed  a  period 
of  educational  leave  from  the  child  welfare  programs  of  State  and  local  public 
welfare  agencies ,  according  to  reports  received  3./  from  kk   States.  When  com- 
pared with  the  1952  reports  from  the  same  States,  this  was  a  decrease  of  13  per- 
cent .   In  1953  as  in  1952  more  than  9  out  of  every  10  of  the  persons  on  leave 
came  back  to  work  with  the  agency  which  had  granted  the  leave  --  bringing  added 
professional  training  to  strengthen  the  agency's  services  to  children. 

Information  on  persons  granted  educational  leave  by  public  assistance 
and  public  child  welfare  agencies  was  collected  for  the  years  ended  Augast  31, 
1952  and  August  31,  1953  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  and  the  Children's 
Bureau.   A  full  analysis  of  the  1952  public  child  welfare  educational  leave 
program  has  been  published,  h/       The  present  report  gives  highlights  for  the 
year  ended  August  31 ,  1953?  and  covers  only  the  kk   States  that  reported. 

Educational  leave  in  this  report  means  a  leave  of  absence  with  or 
without  pay  for  study  at  an  accredited  school.  Only  persons  enrolled  for  full- 
time  study  (including  those  with  work-study  arrangements)  .are  described.  All 
but  2  of  the  353  persons  covered  in  this  report  had  studied  at  an  accredited 
graduate  school  of  social  work  while  on  leave. 

Size  of  leave  program 

Although  in  the  kk   States  there  was  a  decrease  of  5^  in  the  number  of 
persons  completing  leave,  in  three-fourths  of  the  States  the  differences  between 
1951-1952  and  1952-1953  school  years  were  quite  small  (less  than  5)-   The  net- 
decrease  reflects  primarily  the  situation  in  k   States  (Illinois,  Puerto  Rico, 
Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin),  each  of  which  had  at  least  10  fewer  persons  on  leave. 
Only  one  State  (Indiana)  reported  an  increase  of  10  or  more. 


1/  Report  prepared  by  Mignon  Sauber,  Program  Analysis  Branch,  Division  of 
Research. 

2/  Persons  completing  educational  leave  from  the  child  welfare  program?  of  State 
said  local  public  welfare  agencies  include  (l)  any  persons  reported  as  de- 
voting full  or  major  time  to  child  welfare  programs  at  the  end  of  leave, 
(2)  any  person  who  received  agency  payments  from  Federal  child  welfare 
services  funds  while  on  leave,  and  (3)  any  person  who  did  not  return  to  bhe 
agency  at  the  end  of  leave  but  was  devoting  full  or  major  time  to  the  child 
welfare  program  at  the  beginning  of  leave . 

3/  For  the  year  ended  August  31,  1953,  no  reports  were  received  from  Arizona, 
California,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  or 
Texas.  The  territories  and  possessions  are  considered  as  States  for  purposes 

of  this  report. 

k/     See  Educational  Leave  in  the  Public  Child  Welfare  Program,  1952.   Children's 
Bureau  Statistical  Series  No.  22. 


Six  States  (Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Tennessee)  account  for  more  than  a  third  of  the  353  persons  completing  leave 
in  1953.  Each  of  these  States  had  more  than  15  such  persons.   On  the  other  hand, 
13  States  (Connecticut,  Delaware,  Hawaii,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire  Worth  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  "virgin  Islands, 
and  Wyoming)  had  fewer  than  5  on   leave,  while  k   States  (Alaska,  District  of 
Columbia :  Maine,  and  Utah)  reported  that  no  persons  concluded  leave  in  that 
year. 

Prior  employment  with  age_ncy_ 

In  general,  the  persons  completing  leave  in  1953  had  had  somewhat  more 
employment  with  their  agency  prior  to  their  leave  than  those  on  leave  in  1952. 
In  1953-  62  percent  had  been  with  the  agency  at  least  a  year  when  their  leave 
began.   Id  1952,  the  proportion  with  this  amount  of  prior  employment  had  been 
52  percent. 

Sc^e  of  these  persons  had  not  worked  for  the  agency  before  their 
leave  began,   These  are  the  training  designees,  i.e.,  persons  recruited  with  a 
specific  plan  for  employment  following  their  professional  study.  This  group 
accounted  for  about  a  sixth  of  the  persons  concluding  leave  in  each  of  the  years, 
In  1955,  they  numbered  59  and  had  been  on  leave  from  12  of  the  hk   8tar.es  re- 
porting. 

Funds  used 

Thirty-nine  of  these  kh   States  provided  seme  form  of  agency  payments 
for  at  least  some  of  those  on  leave.   In  32  States,  payments  were  made  to  all 
of  them.  The  7  other  States  reported  that  some  had  been  on  leave  without  pay 
and  that  some  had  received  agency  payments.   One  State  (Kevads)  made  no  pay- 
ments to  the  oerson  granted  leave ,  and  k   States  reported  no  person  concluding 
leave . 

Payments  are  in  the  form  of   monthly  stipends  or  are  a  continuation 
cf  the  individual's  salary.  Monthly  payments  are  sometimes  supplemented  by 
additional  grants  for  tuition  and  travel.   In  some  States  payments  are  intended 
to  cover  the  costs  cf  education  --  maintenance,  tuition  and  travel;  In  others, 
payments  are  intended  to  cover  maintenance  only. 

The  great  bulk  (95  percent.)  of  persons  completing  leave  had  received 
payments  from  the  agency.   The  average  (median)  monthly  amount  received  was 
$175.  Twenty-three  percent  received  $200  or  more,  Payments  In  1953  were  rough- 
ly 7  percent  higher,  on  the  average,  than  in  1952,. 

Federal  child  welfare  services  funds  alone  or  combined  with  other 
public  welfare  funds,  primarily  State  and  local  public  welfare  funds,  were  used 
to  pay  86  percent  of  the  353  persons  completing  leave.  Nine  percent  were  paid 
entirely  from  funds  other  than  Federal  child  welfare  services  funds  and  5  per- 
cent received  no  payments.   This  1953  information  is  substantially  the  same 
for  1952. 
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Level  of  study 

Forty-six  percent  of  persons  concluding  educational  leave  were  en- 
rolled as  second-year  students  In  a  graduate  school  of  social  work.  This  was 
an  increase  ever  1952  when  only  38  percent  were  second-year  students . 

Concurrent  with  this  increaee,  a  small  increase  was  reported  in  the 
proportion  of  workers  returning  to  supervisory,  consultant  and  administrative 
positions  in  1953  (2C  percent)  over  1952  (l6  percent).  This  fact  alone,  how- 
ever, does  not  account  for  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  second-year  students 
on  educational  leave.  Relatively  more  caseworkers  were  enrolled  for  a  second 
year  of  graduate  social  work  study  in  1953  than  in  1952.   In  1953 >  ^3  percent  of 
persona  returning  to  caseworkers '  positions  had  been  second  year  graduate 
students;  in  1952,  only  35  percent.  The  proportion  of  persons  returning  to 
supervisory,  consultant  and  administrative  positions  who  had  studied  in  the 
second -year  curriculum  rose  from  60  percent  in  1952  to  68  percent  in  1953- 

Thus,  it  appears  that  agencies  have  U3ed  educational  leave  in  the 

public  child  welfare  program  as  a  means  of  enabling  staff  to  complete  their 

professional  training,  thereby  increasing  the  number  of  fully  trained  social 
work  staff  available  for  services  to  children. 
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--  PERSONS  COMPLETING  EDUCATIONAL  LEAVE  IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC  CHILD  WELFARE 
AGENCIES:   SOURCE  OF  FUNDS  FOR  AGENCY  PAYMENTS  TO  PERSONS  WHILE  ON 
LEAVE,  BY  STATE,  YEAR  ENDED  AUGUST  31,  1953  a/ 


Persona  who 
did  not 
receive 
agency 
payments 


Pereons  who  received  agency  payments 


Federal 
CWS 
funds 


Other  public 

welfare  funds 

only 


Total,  40  States  b/ 

Number 

Percent,  .f/ 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


£/    353 
100.0 


<=/ 


16 


1/ 


336 
95.2 


»/ 


287 
86.5 


%l 


& 


a/  For  definition  of  unit  of  count  see  footnote  2,  page  1. 

b/  No  persons  completed  leave  in  Alaska,  District  of  Columbia,  Maine,  or  Utah.  No  reports  were  received  from 
Arizona,  California,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  or  Texas. 

c_/  Includes  ons  person  for  whom  information  on  agency  payments  was  not  reported. 

d/  Includes  20  persons  for  whom  source  of  funds  was  not  reported. 

e/  Includes  18  persons  who  were  paid  from  Federal  CWS  funds  and  other  public  welfare  funds. 

f/  Percent  distribution  excludes  21  persons  Identified  in  footnotes  c  and  d. 
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PERSONS  COMPLETING  EDUCATIONAL  LEAVE  IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC  CHILD  WELFARE 
AGENCIES:   AVERAGE  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS  FROM  AGENCY,  BY  STATE, 
YEAS  ENDED  AUGUST  31,  1953  a/ 


Did  not 

receive 

agency 

payments 


Number  of  persons  receiving  specified  amount  per  month  b/ 


Less 
than 
$125 


$125 
lk9 


$150 


$175 
199 


$200 
224 


Total,  kO   States 

Number. . 
Percent.*/ 


£/  353 


Alabama 

Arkansas 
Colorado. . . . 
Connecticut. 
Delaware 


Florida. . 
Georgia. . 
Hawaii. . . 
Idaho 
Illinois. 


Indiana. . . 
Kansas 
Kentucky. . 
Louisiana. 
Maryland . . 


Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi . . . 
Missouri 


Montana 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Mexico 

North  Dakota . . 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Puerto  Rico. . 
Rhode  Island. 


South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota . . . 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands. 


Virginia 

Washington. . . . 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


5 
3 

=  /  7 
11 

I* 
19 

5 

6 

3 

20 


16 


d/  336 
100.0 


11 

10 

d/  Ik 

13 

k 


31 
9.2 


52 
15.5 


25.7 


26.6 


49 
14.6 


a/  For  scope  and  limitations  of  data,  see  footnotes  a  and  b,  table  1. 

b/  Average  monthly  amount  obtained  by  dividing  total  amount  of  agency  payments  for  maintenance,  tuition, 
and  travel  by  total  number  of  leave  with  pay. 

c/  Includes  1  person  for  whom  information  on  agency  payments  was  not  reported. 

d/  Includes  1  person  for  whom  amount  of  payment  was  not  specified. 

e/  Percent  distribution  excludes  2  persons  identified  In  footnotes  c  and  d. 


--  PERSONS  COMPLETING  EDUCATIONAL  LEAVE  IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC  CHILD  WELFARE 
AGENCIES:   LENGTH  OF  TIME  WITH  AGENCY  AT  BEGINNING  OF  LEAVE, 
HI  STATE,  YEAR  ENDED  AUGUST  31,  1953  a/ 


Training 
designee 


Number  of  persona  with  agency  specified  length  of  tine 
at  beginning  of  leave 


Less 

than 

3  months 


3  months, 

less  than 

1  year 


1  year, 
less  than 

2  years 


d  years, 
less  than 
5  years 


Total,  40  States 

Number 

Percent. .d/. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana , 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts ....... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee , 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


b/  353 
100.0 


12 

y   5 


s 

12 

It 

6 

b/  1*3 

20 
3 
5 

19 

15 


c/  59 

15.^ 


£/  15 

k 


11 

£/  1 

7 


3* 
9.8 


kO 
11.6 


70 
20.3 


95 

27.5 


1 

2 

3 

it 

6 

2 

3 

1 

5 

7 

2 

3 

a/  For  scope  and  limitations  of  data,  see  footnotes  a  and  b,  table  1. 

b/  Includes  2  persons  for  whom  length  of  time  with  agency  at  beginning  of  leave  was  not  reported: 
Arkansas  1,  and  Illinois  1. 

c/  Includes  a  few  individuals  who  were  employees  of  other  public  agencies  serving  children:   Illinois  5  and 
Virginia  1. 

d/  Percent  distribution  excludes  6  persons  Identified  in  f ootnotas b  and  c. 
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PEBSONS  COMPLETING  EDUCATIONAL  LEAVE  IN  STATE  AMD  LOCAL  PUBLIC  CHILD  WELFARE 
AGENCIES:   POSITION  AT  END  OF  LEAVE  AND  TEAR  OF  STUDY  AT  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  BY  STATE,  YEAR  ENDED  AUGUST  31,  1953  a/ 


Year  of  study  at  graduate  school  of  social  work  of  persons  who-- 


Returned  to 
oaaeworker  positions 


First 
year 


Second 
year 


Returned  to 
other  positions 


First 
year 


Second 
year 


Did  not  return 
to  agency 


First 
year 


Total,  kd   Statei 
Number 
Percent 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut. . . . 
Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi. . . . 
Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . . 
New  Mexico 

North  Dakota . . . 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Puerto  Rico. . . . 
Rhode  Island. . . 

South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota . . . 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


b/  353 


c/  258 
100.0 


6 

3 

b/  20 


7 
c/  11 


Ikk 
56.7 


d/  110 
U3.3 


e/  65 
100.0 


20 
31.7 


a/ 


e/  1 


>/  2 


a/  For  scope  and  limitations  of  data,  see  footnotes  a  and  b,  table  1. 

b/  Includes  3  persons  for  whom  position  at  end  of  leave  was  not  reported. 

c/  Includes  U  persons  for  whom  year  of  study  was  not  reported:   Oklahoma  1,  Oregon  2,  and  West  Virginia  1. 

d/  Includes  1  person  who  pursued  advanced  study  beyond  the  second  year. 

e/  Includes  2  persons  who  attended  schools  other  than  graduate  schools  of  social  work:   Oklahoma  1,  and 
Tennessee  1. 

f/  Percent  not  computed.   Base  too  small. 
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Table  5-  ~  PERSONS  COMPLETING  EDUCATIONAL  LEAVE  BJ  STATE  AND  LOCAL  HJBLIC  WELFARE  AGENCIES: 
LENGTH  OF  LEAVE,  BY  STATE,  TEAR  ENDED  AUGUST  31,  1953  a/ 


Number  of  months 

of  educational 

leare 

State 

Total 

3  or  less 

4  -  fa 

7  -  8 

9  -  10 

11-12 

More  than 

12 

Total,  40  States 

Percent. .c/. . 

y  353 

100.0 

6 

1.7 

32 
9.2 

76 
21.7 

176 
50.3 

34 
9.7 

2fa 

7.4 

12 
5 
6 

1 
1 

8 

12 
4 
6 

43 

20 

3 

5 

19 

15 

1 
0 

11 
la 

6 
6 

i 

y  s 

5 
3 

y  7 
ii 

4 

19 

5 

b 

3 

20 

2 

1 

13 

10 

b/  14 

13 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 
4 

1 

1 
5 

1 
1 

1 
2 
1 

3 

1 
1 

1 
7 

3 
4 

1 

3 
14 

1 
5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

12 

1 

2 
9 
3 

2 
2 
4 

5 
5 
1 
3 
39 

fa 

1 
5 
9 

5 

11 

fa 

5 

4 
1 
1 
2 
3 

3 

6 
2 

1 
5 

5 

1 
14 

6 

8 
2 
3 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 
1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 
4 
1 
1 

1 
4 
2 

1 
1 

4 

1 

" 

1 

10 

1 
1 

- 

1 

: 

i 

3 
7 

a/  For  scope  and  limitations  of  data,  see  footnotes  a  and  b,  table  1. 

y     Includes  3  persons  for  whom  number  of  months  of  educational  leare  vas  not  reported:  Nev  Hampshire  1, 
Oklahoma  1,  and  West  Virginia  1. 

c/  Percent  distribution  excludes  3  persons  Identified  In  footnote  b. 


Table  6.  --  PERSONS  COMPLETING  EDUCATIONAL  LEAVE  IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC  CHILD 
WELFARE  AGENCIES:   EMPLOYMENT  RELATIONSHIP  TO 
AGENCY  AT  END  OF  LEAVE,  BY  STATE, 
YEAR  ENDED  AUGUST  31,  1953  a/ 


State 

Total 

Returned  to 
agency 

Did  not 

return  to 

agency 

Total,  40  States 

353 
100.0 

326 
92.4 

27 
7.6 

12 

5 
6 

1 
1 

8 

12 

k 

6 

43 

20 
3 
5 

19 

15 

1 

8 

11 

18 

6 

6 
1 
2 
5 

3 

7 
11 

4 
19 

5 

6 

3 

20 

2 

1 

13 
10 
14 
13 
4 

11 
5 
6 

1 

1 

6 

12 

3 

6 

43 

16 

1 

5 

17 

15 

1 
8 
9 
16 
6 

5 
1 
2 
5 
2 

5 
8 
4 
19 
4 

6 

3 

20 

2 

1 

11 
10 
14 
12 
4 

1 

- 

Florida 

2 

Hawaii 

1 

Illinois 

4 

2 

2 

2 
2 

1 

- 

1 
2 

3 

1 

. 

2 

West  Virginia 

1 

a/  For  scope  c"'  limitations  of  data,  see  footnotes  a  and  b,  table  1. 
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CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 
STATISTICAL  SERIES 


/    -1  /  /,    -5  /  fa  , 


NUMBER 


27 


EC 
AS 


LDREN 

EIVING 

[WORK 

VICE 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  •  Social  Security  Administration  •  Children's  Bureau 


1955 


CHILDREN  RECEIVING  CASEWORK  SERVICES^/ 

Services  Provided  by  Public  and  Voluntary 

Child  Welfare  Casework  Agencies 

on  June  30,  1952 


The  child  welfare  program  in  the  United  States  is  carried  on  by  public 
and  voluntary  agencies  largely  through  services  in  local  communities  where 
children  live.  State  agencies  also  provide  certain  types  of  facilities  and 
services  on  a  Statewide  basis.  These  include  technical  aid  to  communities 
through  the  provision  of  various  types  of  workers  and  funds  for  personnel  or 
direct  care  of  children  in  foster  care.  Data  on  the  number  of  children  in 
need  of  these  child  welfare  services  in  the  different  States  and  communities 
are  very  inadequate;  so  also  are  the  data  on  the  extent  or  adequacy  of  services 
and  facilities  made  available  by  public  or  voluntary  agencies  to  help  meet  the 
needs  of  children  and  parents. 

Program  planning  by  States  and  communities  would  be  greatly  advanced  for 
both  public  and  voluntary  agencies  if  more  accurate  data  were  available  describ- 
ing the  need  for  and  the  services  and  facilities  available.  This  report  on 
children  receiving  casework  services  from  public  and  voluntary  child  welfare 
agencies  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Children's  Bureau  to  supply  this  type 
of  information. 

Beginning  in  19^+ >  periodic  reports  were  obtained  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  from  State  welfare  departments  on  the  number  and  living  arrangements  of 
children  served  by  the  State  or  local  public  welfare  departments.  But  these 
reports  told  only  part  of  the  story  since  they  did  not  include  any  data  from 
the  great  group  of  voluntary  agencies  which  traditionally  have  provided  foster 
family,  institutional  and  adoption  services  for  so  many  children  who  must  be 
cared  for  away  from  their  own  homes.  Voluntary  agencies  in  many  instances  are 
developing  new  and  better  methods  of  care  and  service  for  children  both  in  theii 
own  homes  and  foster  care. 

In  1950  the  Children ' s  Bureau  undertook  the  task  of  obtaining  data  on 
child  welfare  casework  services  from  voluntary  agencies  as  well  as  from  the 
public  agencies.  The  Bureau  recognized  that  this  would  be  difficult  and  the 
reporting  incomplete  for  the  first  few  years.  But,  a  beginning  needed  to  be 
made  and  this  report  for  1952  represents  the  first  results  of  this  effort. 

State  welfare  departments  were  requested  to  obtain  these  data  from 
voluntary  agencies  for  the  purposes  of  this  report.  Though  many  State  welfare 
departments  were  ready  or  could  get  ready  for  this  extension  in  reporting,  the 
Bureau  recognized  that  some  might  not  have  established  reporting  relationships 
with  all  the  voluntary  agencies  in  the  State  and  that  for  this  reason  complete, 
reporting  coverage  might  not  be. possible.  Nevertheless,  each  State  was  asked 
to  transmit  reports  on  those  agencies  from  which  information  could  be  secured. 


1/  Report  prepared  by  Jack  Wiener -and  Beatrice  Werble,  Social  Statistics 
Section,  Program  Analysis  Branch,  Division  of  Research. 


What  the  Report  Covers 

The  statistical  data  reported  through  the  State  welfare  departments  are 
more  incomplete  for  voluntary  agencies  than  for  the  public;  and  they  are  not 
representative  for  the  country  as  a  whole  because  usable  data  came  from  only 
kO   States.  Although  h'J   States  and  Territories  actually  sent  in  reports  only  1+0 
were  complete  enough  to  be  used,  i.e.,  estimated  by  the  State  to  cover  at  least 
90$  of  the  children  receiving  child  welfare  casework  services.  The  States  with 
incomplete  reports  were  California,  Florida,  Idaho,  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina  and  Washington.  Six  States  did  not  report  at  all:  Colorado, 
Georgia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Oregon  and  Pennsylvania.  Several  of  those 
omitted  are  urban  States  and  States  in  which  there  is  probably  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  voluntary  agencies  serving  children  than  in  many  rural  States.  But  even 
though  the  data  were  incomplete,  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrive  at  estimates 
based  on  the  reports  received  from  States  and  from  other  published  reports. 

The  child  welfare  casework  services  reported  are  those  provided  by  a 
social  worker  in  a  child  welfare  agency  to  an  individual  child  with  problems 
growing  out  of  family  and  community  pressures,  illness,  physical  and  mental 
handicaps,  neglect  and  abuse,  separation  from  parents  as  a  result  of  illness  of 
a  parent,  desertion,  divorce,  death,  and  other  causes.  The  social  caseworker 
works  directly  with  the  child  or  indirectly  through  his  parents  or  other 
individuals. 

These  casework  services  include  such  services  as  placement  and  supervi- 
sion of  children  in  foster  homes,  institutions,  or  hospitals;  adoption  investi- 
gations or  other  social  investigations  for  legal  or  judicial  agencies;  help  to 
children  in  relation  to  problems  or  difficulties  in  the  home,  in  school,  in  a 
foster  home,  or  in  an  institution;  help  to  parents,  relatives,  guardians,  school 
or  health  authorities,  and  others  concerned  with  the  child  and  his  problems. 

Thus,  the  present  report  covers  children  receiving  casework  services  from 
State  and  local  departments  of  public  welfare,  from  voluntary  agencies  which 
provide  specialized  casework  service  for  children  only,  and  from  voluntary 
agencies  with  multiple  functions  but  which  have  a  separate  children's  casework 
program. 2/ 

The  nation-wide  figures  given  in  this  report  are  estimates  based  on 
reports  of  numbers  of  children  served  or  under  care  of  public  or  voluntary 
agencies  on  a  single  day,  June  30,  1952. 


2/  Children  receiving  casework  service  from  departments  of  probation  and  parole, 
juvenile  courts,  hospitals,  or  child  guidance  clinics,  schools,  and  children  in 
public  assistance  families  receiving  casework  service  from  workers  whose  primary 
function  is  administering  public  assistance  are  excluded  here.  Children  re- 
ceiving casework  from  specialized  family  agencies,  and  children  cared  for  in 
institutions  when  the  services  they  receive  are  an  integral  part  of  the  insti- 
tution program  are  also  excluded.  The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  has 
recently  established  a  plan  for  centralized  reporting  of  child  guidance  clinic 
services  to  children. 
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To  be  certain  that  a  child  who  was  served  cooperatively  "by  more  than  one 
agency  would  be  counted  only  once  in  determining  the  total  number  of  children 
reached  by  the  combined  services  of  the  public  and  voluntary  agencies,  classifi- 
cations of  "primary"  and  "supplementary"  responsibility  for  services  were  es- 
tablished. The  agency  which  carried  direct  and  continuing  casework  responsibility 
counted  the  child  in  the  primary  group:  the  agency  without  direct  contact  counted 
the  child  in  the  supplementary  grouij.  For  the  purpose  of  statistical  analysis  in 
this  report,  only  children  for  whom  agencies  had  primary  responsibility  were  in- 
cluded, so  the  totals  for  public  and  voluntary  services  combined  represent  an 
unduplicated  count  of  the  children  served. 

A  Nation-wide  Picture 

In  spite  of  the  limitations  described,  the  data  in  this  report  give  \is 
a  basis  for  tentative^  but  reasonably  good  estimates  of  the  availability  of 
casework  services  provided  to  children  by  a  major  group  of  child  welfare  case- 
work agencies  in  the  nation,, 

How  many  children  receive  child  welfare  casework  services? 

The  report  shows  that  an  estimated  400,000  children  under  21  years  in  the 
nation  were  receiving  casework  services  from  public  welfare  or  voluntary  child 
welfare  agencies  on  June  30,  1952.  This  represents  about  7  out  of  every  1,000 
children  under  the  age  of  21  in  the  United  States. 

How  many  of  these  children  are  served  by  public, 
by  voluntary,  or  by  both  types  of  agencies? 

Of  the  400,000  children  receiving  these  services,  about  255,000  (64  per- 
cent) were  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  public  agencies  and  145,000  (36 
percent)  the  responsibility  of"  the  voluntary  agencies  covered  by  this  report. 

In  addition  to  the  255,000  children  receiving  primary  services  from  the 
public  agencies,  another  30,000  who  were  the  primary  responsibility  of  voluntary 
agencies,  were  estimated  to  be  receiving  supplementary  services  from  public 
agencies.  Probably  the  total  number  of  children  served  by  the  public  agencies 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  285,000.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  have  suf fie lent 
information  available  to  estimate  the  reverse  situation — the  extent  to  which 
voluntary  agencies  provided  supplementary  services  to  children  who  receive 
their  primary  care  from  public  agencies. 

One  thing.,  however,  is  clear.   In  many  instances,  public  and  voluntary 
agencies  join  forces  in  providing  children  with  casework  services. 

What  are  the  living  arrangements  of  the  children  served? 

About  155,000  of  the  400,000  children  receiving  casework  service  were 
living  with  parents  or  relatives;  2^5 > 000  were  cared  for  away  from  their  own 
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170,000  of  these  children- --2  out  of  3  of  the  children  living  away 
:c   in  foster  family  homes;  the  rest  were  living  in  institutions  or 


Total.   

Iorn.es  of  parents  or  relatives 

"oster  f 2j:iily  hones 
[nstitut-ieiis  and  elsewhere 


155,000 

170,000 
75,000 


About  7  out  of  10  children  receiving  service  while  living  in  their  own 
homes  and  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  children  living  in  foster  family 
hones  were  served  by  public  agencies,,  More  than  half  (5c  percent- J  of  the 
75,000  children  living  in  institutions  and  elsewhere  were  receiving  casework 
services  from  voluntary  agencies, 


Living 
Arrangement  s 

:    Total 
:   Children 

:    Agency  Providing 

eerviee 

:    Pud lie     : 

Voluntary 

:    1+00,000 
100 

:    255,000    : 
:       6k            : 

11+5,000 

Homes  of  parents  or 
relatives 
Percent 

:    155,000 
:      100 

:    103,000    s 
i       70     : 

1+7,000 
30 

Foster  f amiiy  homes 
Percent 

:    170,000 
:      100 

:    11^,000 
6l 

5 5,000 
33 

Institutions  and 
elsewhere 
Percent  .  <> <> .  o » «,  o » 0 

:     75,000 
5      100 

:     33,000   : 

k2 . 000 
56 

3/  Occasional  references  are  made  in  this  pamphlet  to  children  served  "in  in- 
stitutions and  elsewhere."  These  are  children  who  receive  casework  services  fro:. 
a  specialised  child  welfare  casework  agency  while  living  in  public  or  voluntary 
institutions  for  dependent  and  neglected  children,  in  training  schools  for 
delinquent  children,  in  boarding  schools,  In  institutions  for  the  mentally  or 
physically  handicapped  and  in  hospitals.,  Thus  the  figures  do  not  reflect  the 
total  population  of  children  living  in  institutions  of  these  types „ 
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what  type  of  foster  family  care  predominates? 

Of  the  170,000  children  in  foster  family  care,  124,000  (73  percent)  were 
in  hoarding  homes,  that  is,  in  homes  for  which  payment  for  their  care  was  made 
to  foster  parents;  33,000  (19  percent)  were  in  adoptive  homes;  and  a  relatively 
small  number,  13,000  (8  percent),  were  in  free  or  in  work  or  wage  homes.  Al- 
though the  children  in  adoptive  homes  had  not  as  yet  been  legally  adopted,  the 
agency  and  the  adopting  parents  had  agreed  upon  a  plan  for  adoption  at  a  definite 
time.  The  children  in  free  or  work  or  wage  homes  were  usually  older  youth. 

Who  provides  casework  service  to  children  in 
foster  family  care? 

Of  the  124,000  children  in  boarding  homes  87,000  (70  percent)  were  served 
by  public  agencies;  37,000  (30  percent)  by  voluntary  agencies.  Children  in 
adoptive  homes  were  about  evenly  divided  between  public  and  voluntary  agencies. 
Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  children  in  free,  work,  or  wage  homes  were  served 
by  public  agencies. 


Living         :      Total 
Arrangements       :    Children 

Agency  Providing  Services 

Public     :     Voluntary 

Total  ......0............  :    170,000 

Percent  ..........  :      100 

114,000   :       56,000 
67     :        33 

Boarding  Homes  ..........  :    124 ,  000 

Percent  ..........  :      100 

Adoptive  Homes  ..........  :     33,000 

Percent :      100 

Free,  work,  wage  homes  ..  :     13,000 
Percent  ..........  :      100 

87,000   :       37,000 
70     :        30 

17,000   :      16,000 
52     :        48 

10,000   :       3,000 
77     :        23 

Has  foster  family  care  increased  since  1933? 

The  number  of  children  provided  with  foster  family  care  by  public  and 
volun'cary  agencies  has  increased  62  percent  since  1933.  This  is  much  more  than 
the  increase  in  the  child  population  as  a  whole  during  this  same  period,  14 
.percent. 

In  general,  then,  it  appears  that  many  more  children  are  being  cared  for 
in  foster  family  homes  today  than  20  years  or  so  ago.  During  this  period,  how- 
ever, when  the  number  of  children  in  foster  family  care  was  increasing  markedly, 
the  number  of  children  receiving  institutional  care  was  dropping  sharply.  Large 
custodial  institutions  for  the  care  of  dependent  and  neglected  children  who  can- 
not live  with  their  parents  have  been  used  less  and  foster  family  care  more. 
Many  children  have  been  moved  out  of  institutions  into  family  homes. 
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Also,  many  States  and  communities  are  placing  greater  emphasis  today  or 

small  institutional  programs  for  special  groups  cf  children,  such  as  physical] 

mentally,  and  emotionally  handicapped  children,  and  children  in  need  of  short- 
term  emergency  care. 

Children  in  foster  family  homes  under  public  agency  care  jumped  from 
49,000  in  1933  to  114,000  in  1952,  an  expansion  of  133  percent.   One  obvious 
factor  in  this  increase  was,  of  course,  the  Federal  grants  to  the  States  for 
child  welfare  services  in  rural  areas  which  began  in  1936 .  These  grants  have 
been  used  by  States  primarily  for  staff  to  strengthen  State  and  local  rural 
child  welfare  programs.  During  this  period  State  and  local  funds  for  child 
welfare  services  and  for  the  maintenance  of  children  in  foster  family  homes 
also  increased  substantially.  Social  workers  generally  were  putting  greater 
emphasis  on  the  placement  of  children  in  family  homes  rather  than  in  insti- 
tutions. 

In  comparison  with  the  public  program  the  number  of  children  in  fostf 
family  csre  tinder  voluntary  agency  auspices  has  changed  less  over  these  years. 
The  following  table  shows  that  foster  family  care  provided  by  voluntary  agen- 
cies remained  at  about  the  same  level  between  1933  and  1952 »_/ 


:   Chi ldren 

in  f ester ' family  care 

Percent 

Change 

Type  of  Agency 

:  1952  a/ 

:  1943  a/ 

1933  V 

1933-1952 

:  19^3 
/ 

-1952 

Total  «„»„....... 

:  170,000 

:  122,000 

105,000 

/  62 

39 

Public  Agencies  ....... 

Voluntary  Agencies  „  .  „ 

:  ll4,ooo 

:   56,000 

:  68,000 
:   54,000 

49,000 
56,000 

/  133 

1   ; 

68 
4 

a/  June  30 


b/  December  31 


During  these  two  decades  many  voluntary  agencies  have  placed  their  major 
emphasis  on  serving  children  under  their  care  better  rather  than  on  increasing 
the  number  served.  They  have  restricted  intake  and  lowered  caseloads  in  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  high  quality,  intensive  service  to  foster  children  with  special 
problems.  This  may  help  to  explain  the  relative  stability  in  the  numbers  of 
children  served  by  voluntary  agencies  over  this  period. 


4/  Small  differences  in  estimates  should  be  viewed  cautiously  since  the  data  on 
which  the  estimates  are  based  were  independent  studies  made  at  different  times. 
For  example,  the  1933  and  1943  data  relate  to' dependent  and  neglected  children 
only.  The  1952  data  include  some  delinquent  children  in  foster  family  homes  in 
addition  to  dependent  and  neglected  children.  The  basis  for  the  earlier  esti- 
mates shown  here  are  "Changes  in  Volume  of  Foster  Care  1933-43,"  Social  Statis- 
tics, Supplement  to  Vol.  9,  Wo.  12  (June  1945)  of  The  Child,  p.  1-11  and  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce:  Children  under  Institutional  Care 
and  in  Foster  Eomes,  Washington,  D,  C,  Government  Printing  Office,  1933,  125  pp. 
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Urban  Vs  Rural? 

Though  data  were  nor-  available  that  would  make  possible  an  exact  compari- 
son of  public  and  voluntary  agency  services  in  urban  and  rural  areas ,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  classify  States  on  the  basis  of  their  urban -rural  population,  to  deter- 
mine the  rates  of  child  welfare  casework  service  for  public  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies, and  to  compare  such  rates  in  urban  and  rural  States. 

To  this  end  the  53  States  were  arranged  in  order  from  the  State  with  the 
highest  proportion  to  the  State  with  the  lowest  proportion  of  its  population  in 
cities  of  50,000  or  over .5/  The  States  were  then  divided  into  three  groups  of 
about  equal  number.  The  top  18  States  were  classified  as  "most  urban",  the  next 
17,  as  "semi-rural"  and  the  lowest  18  as  "most  rural"  .^/ 

Although  11  of  the  18  "most  urban"  States  submitted  complete  reports,  they 
represent  only  about  ^9  percent  of  the  population  in  this  group  of  States c 
Thirteen  of  the  17  "semi-rural"  States  and  l6  of  the  18  "most  rural"  States 
reported  completely  and  they  represent  80  percent  of  the  population  of  the  35 
States  in  these  two  groups.  Obviously,  then,  rural  populations  are  represented 
in  a  much  more  substantial  way  in  this  report  than  are  urban.  Data  about  both 
public  and  voluntary  services  in  urban  areas  are  not  wholly  representative  sine? , 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  States  with  large  city  populations,  such  as 
California,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  are  not  included  in  this  analysis. 

VJhat  proportion  of  children  in  urban  and  rural  States 
receive  service? 

In  the  hO   States  that  submitted  complete  reports,  about  the  same  propor- 
tion of  children  in  the  population  received  child  welfare  casework  services  in 
the  "most  urban",  "semi -rural"  and  "most  rural"  groups  of  States,   when  public 
and  voluntary  services  are  combined,  a  child  in  a  rural  State  appears  to  have 
just  as  much  of  an  opportunity  for  receiving  casework  servii        child  in  an 
urban  State.  Between  6  and  7  out  of  every  1,000  children  under  the  age  of  21 
years  were  served  by  public  welfare  or  by  voluntary  agencies  in  the  three  groups 
of  States,  as  indicated  in  the  following  table, 


5/  1950  Census  daxa  were  used. 

6/  Of  the  kO   States  reporting  completely,  the  following  were  classified  a.3   "most 
urban":  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Texas,  Utah;  the  following  as  "semi- 
rural"  :  Alabama,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,  Puerto  Rico,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Wisconsin;  the  following  as  "most 
rural" 1     Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Maine,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Vermont, 
Virgin  Islands,  West  Virginia,  Wyoming. 


Rate  of 

o. 

lild 

Welfare 

Ca 

se 

ror 

k  Service 

States 

Total 

Public 
Agencies 

Voluntary 
Agencies 

Most  urban 

6o4 

3-5 

2-9 

Semi -rural  ................... 

6.3 

5*2 

1.1 

Most  rural  ................... 

6.8 

6.2 

0.6 

Although  the  total  rates  of  service  for  each  group  of  States  were  about 
the  same,  public  agencies  served  proportionately  more  children  in  the  "most 
rural"  and  the  "semi -rural"  States  than  in  the  "most  urban"  States.  Voluntary 
agencies  on  the  other  hand  served  relatively  more  children  in  the  "most  urban" 
States  than  they  did  in  the  "semi -rural"  and  "most  rural"  States;  the  average 
rate  of  voluntary  agency  service  in  the  "most  urban"  States  being  more  than  k 
times  that  in  the  "most  rural"  States.  Undoubtedly  one  explanation  for  this  is 
that  voluntary  agencies  are  largely  concentrated  in  urban  areas.   Another  ex- 
planation may  be  that  Federal  grant-in-aid  funds  provided  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  made  available  for  State  and  local  services  in  predominantly 
rural  areas . 

Tne  rates  for  public  and  voluntary  services  combined  varied  in  the  con- 
tinental States  reporting  from  a  low  of  1.6  for  every  1,000  children  to  a  high 
of  17.2.  Rates  also  varied  for  the  public  and  voluntary  agencies  separately; 
the  public  from  0.9  to  12.9  and  the  voluntary  from  zero  to  5.1.  The  reports 
indicated  that  no  services  were  provided  to  children  by  voluntary  child  welfare 
casework  agencies  in  two  States  and  three  Territories.. 

In  those  States  where  service  was  given  by  both  public  and  voluntary 
agencies  the  question  may  well  be  asked  as  to  whether  the  two  types  of  agencies 
paralleled  each  other  in  respect  to  rates  of  service  or  whether  the  higher  rate 
in  one  type  was  offset  by  a  lower  rate  in  the  other.   In  other  words  if  public 
agency  services  for  children  were  strong  were  voluntary  agency  services  also 
strong, --and  vice  versa?  Or  was  there  little  or  no  correlation? 

Analysis  showed  that  in  11  States  both  public  and  voluntary  rates  for 
service  were  above  the  corresponding  averages  for  the  kQ   States.   In  15  States 
the  opposite  was  true;  both  public  and  voluntary  rates  of  service  were  below 
their  respective  averages.  Thus,  in  the  majority  of  the  reporting  States,  2k 
out  of  i+0,  where  public  rates  of  service  were  high,  voluntary  rates  were  also 
high;  where  ptiblic  rates  were  low,  voluntary  rates  were  also  low. 

These  rates  express  in  relative  and  general  terms  the  number  of  children 
being  reached  and  the  wide  differences  between  States.  They  cannot  describe  the 
wide  variety  of  factors  which  influence  these  rates.   States  and  localities  dif- 
fer in  traditional  ways  of  caring  for  children.  The  several  States  differ  in 


legislation  and  administration  and  in  their  resources.   States  differ  in  their 
ability  or  willingness  to  pay  the  hill  for  care.  There  may  even  be  differences 
in  the  extent  to  which  children  need  service. 

Though  all  of  these  factors  may  influence  to  some  extent  the  proportion 
of  children  who  actually  receive  service,  they  cannot  account  in  full  for  the 
very  wide  variation  in  rates  of  service  among  the  States c      It  does  not  seem 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  differences  in  rates  reflect  only  the  differences 
in  these  factors.  They  must  be  assumed  tc  reflect,  at  least  in  part,  an  in- 
equality of  opportunity  among  the  children  and  families  of  the  various  States 
to  receive  the  services  and  care  they  need. 


In  Summary 

The  findings  of  this  report  on  casework  services  provided  by  public  and 
voluntary  child  welfare  agencies  sxe   based  primarily  on  data  which  were  at  least 
90  percent  "complete"  for  ^0  States.  They  are  not  wholly  representative  of  both 
public  and  voluntary  services  in  the  most  urban  States. 

Of  the  estimated  ^00,000  children  receiving  casework  service  from  child 
welfare  casework  agencies  in  the  country  on  June  30,  1952,  ok   percent  were 
served  by  public  agencies;  36  percent  by  voluntary  agencies.   Of  these  children, 
some  170,000  were  in  foster  family  homes,  mainly  boarding  homes.  From  1933  to 
1952,  the  number  of  children  in  foster  family  homes  increased  62  percent  primari- 
ly because  of  the  expansion  in  State  and  local  public  programs. 

For  every  1,000  children  in  the  population,  about  the  same  ratio  of 
children  were  served  in  the  "most  rural"  as  in  the  r'most  urban"  States  of  the 
nation.   In  the  "most  urban"  States  close  to  half  of  the  children  were  under  the 
care  of  the  voluntary  agencies  compared  with  one-eleventh  in  the  "most  rural" 
States. 

In  most  States  low  public  rates  of  service  were  associated  with  low 
voluntary  rates  of  service;  high  public  rates  of  service  with  high  voluntary 
rates  of  service. 


CHILDREN  RECEIVING  CASEWORK  SERVICE  FROM  PUBLIC  AND  VOLUNTARY  CHILDREN'S  CASEWORK  AGENCIES, 
BY  STATS,    JUNE  1952  a/ 


Total  children  served 


Rate  per  1,000 
child  population 


Children  served  by- 


Public  agencies 


Rate  per  1,000 
child  population 


Voluntary  agencies 


Rate  per  1,000 
child  population 

y 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Connecticut.. 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia, 

Hawaii , 

Illinois , 

Indiana , 

Iowa 

Kansas , 

Kentucky , 

Louisiana 

Maine...... .., 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. ........... 

Mississippi.. 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Hew  Hampshire 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. ..., 

Puerto  Rico 

South  Dakota. , 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Wesr  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


9.354 
619 
2,05^ 
1,660 
7,893 

1,186 

2.958 

3,126 

17.863 

12,124 

4,160 
2,944 
•+.777 
3.464 
3.542 

15,479 
8,908 

11,920 
3.094 
5,485 

1,059 

2,832 
311 

3,106 
1,584 

12,827 
3.703 

26,217 
1,359 

11,061 

SOS 

2,996 
4,625 
1.439 
2,057 

329 
9,721 

7,877 

11,051 

381 


ll.l 

13.5 
14. g 

6.5 


M 

4.4 

4.0 

3-2 

10.5 

10.4 

3.9 

ll.l 

li 

4.8 
6.1 
5.9 
17.2 
5.2 

7.3 
14.6 
9.8 
1.6 
9.1 

3.2 
2.3 
1.6 

4.8 
14.7 

25.2 

7-5 
9.4 
9-1 
3.4 


8,454 
619 

1,804 
1,616 
5,863 

822 

2,546 

2,666 

5,721 

10,966 

2,530 
2.305 
4,572 
3.077 
3,168 

7,878 
2,583 
8,468 
3,094 
3,802 

967 
1,885 

202 
2,324 
1,584 

11,635 

3.202 
16,907 

1,271 
11,061 

685 

2,427 
2.647 
1,015 
1,744 

329 

8.135 

(.712 

7.573 
368 


6.4 

12.4 

5.9 

2.0 
9.4 


2.7 
3.5 
3.8 
2.8 
9-4 

5.3 
1.1 
7.9 
3.2 
2.9 

4.4 
4.1 
3.8 
12.9 
5-2 

6.6 
12.6 
6.3 
1.5 
9-1 

2.7 

1-9 

S* 

12.5 
25.2 

9.2 

6.2 
3.3 


900 

2i 
2.030 

364 

412 

460 

12,142 

1,158 

1,630 
639 
205 
387 
374 

7.601 

6.325 
3.452 

1.683 


947 
109 
782 


1.192 

501 

9.310 

88 


123 

569 

1.978 

424 

313 


1.5S6 

lb5 

3,478 

13 


a/  Data  are  for  June  30,   1952  with  the  following  exceptions:     Michigan  reported  voluntary  agencies  and  Michigan 
lildren's  Institute  as  of  December  31,   1951.     Minnesota  reported  all  agencies  as  of  March  31,   1952.     Ohio  reported 
iluntary  multiple   function  a^-enr-tHs  as   nf  Juno   70     tort 


Children 

voluntary  multiple  function  agencies  as  of  June  30,  1951 


b/  Population  under  21  years  of  age,  Auril  1,  1950.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce. 

Note:  Totals  are  omitted  because  the  40  States  reporting  complete  coverage  may  not  be  representative  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 
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CHILDREN  RECEIVING  CASEWORK  SERVICE  AND  THE  PERCENT  SERVED  BY  PUBLIC  AND  VOLUNTARY  CHILDREN'S 
CASEWORK  AGENCIES.  BY  STATE,  JUNE  1952  a/ 


Total 

children 

served 


Children  served  by- 


Public  agencies 


Voluntary  agencies 


Al  a  Sana 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas  • 

Connecticut... ...... 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraslca. 

Nevada 

New  Harap  shire 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota........ 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Puerto  Rico. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 


9.354 
6l9 
2,054 
1,660 
7. 893 

1,186 

2,958 

3,126 

17,863 

12,12>+ 

4,l6o 
2,944 
4,777 
3,464 
3,542 

15.479 
S.90S 

11,920 
3,094 
5.485 

1.059 

2.832 

311 

3,106 
1.584 

12,827 

3.703 

26,217 

1.359 
11,061 


2,996 
4,625 
1,^39 
2.057 

329 

9,721 

7,877 

11,051 

381 


8,454 
619 
1,604 
1,616 
5,863 

822 

2,546 

2.666 

5.721 

10,966 

2,530 
2.305 
4,572 
3.077 
3,168 

7.878 
2,583 
8,46S 
3.094 
3.802 

967 
1.885 

202 
2,324 

1,584 
11,635 

3.202 
16,907 

1,271 
11,061 

685 

2,427 
2,647 
1,015 
1,744 

329 
8,135 
7,712 
7,573 

368 


90 
100 
88 
97 
74 

69 
86 
85 
32 

90 

61 

78 

96 


51 
29 

71 

100 

69 

91 
67 
65 

75 
100 

91 

86 

64 

94 

100 

85 
81 
57 
71 
85 

100 
84 

9s 
69 
97 


900 


2ft 

12 
3 

2,030 

26 

4l2 

5 

460 

15 

12,142 

68 

1,158 

10 

1,630 

39 

639 

22 

205 

4 

387 

11 

374 

11 

7,601 

1+9 

6.325 
3,452 

71 
29 

1,683 

31 

947 

9 
33 

109 

35 

782 

25 

1,192 

A 

501 

9.310 

36 

88 

6 

123 

15 

569 

}9 

1,978 

43 

424 

29 

313 

15 

1.586 

16 

165 

■<L 

3.478 

31 

13 

3 

a/  See  footnote  a,  table  1  for  States  where  data  are  not  for  June  30,  1952. 

Note:   Totals  are  omitted  because  the  •+0  States  reporting  complete  coverage  may  not  be  representative  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 
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Table  3. 


CHILDREN  RECEIVING  CASEWORK  SERVICE  FROM  PUBLIC  AND  VOLUNTARY  CHILDREN'S  CASEVOBX  AGENCIES, 
BY  LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS,  BY  STATE,  June  1952  a/ 


Total  children 
served 
(Public  and  volun- 
tary agencies) 


In  homes  of  parents 
or  relatives 


In  foster  family 
homes 


In  institutions  and 
elsewhere  b/ 


Number 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Connec  ticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky , 

Louisiana 

Maine , 

Massachusetts. . ..... 

M  ichigan , 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi ., 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada , 

New  Hampshire. , 

New  Mexico , 

North  Carolina , 

North  Dakota , 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. , 

Puerto  Rico , 

South  Dako  ta , 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah , 

Vermont , 

Virgin  Islands....... 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 


9,354 

619 

2,054 

1,660 

7,393 

1,186 

2,958 

3,126 

17,861 

12,124 

4, 160 
2,944 

4,777 
3,464 
3.5>+2 

15, 479 
8,908 

11,920 
3,094 

5.485 

1,059 

2,832 

311 

3,106 

1.584 

12,827 
3,703 

26,217 
1,359 

11,061 

808 

2,996 
4,625 
1,439 
2,057 

329 

9,721 

7,877 

11,051 

381 


7,501 
203 
932 
858 

1,872 

307 

933 

1,663 

2,546 

5,566 

2,073 
1,097 

2,786 

1.025 

1,042 
6,121 

3,171 
6,461 
2,607 

2,348 

*>3 

1,112 
131 

1,123 
722 

6,750 

3.H0 

8,410 

318 

8,563 

395 

1,290 

2,458 

496 

756 

232 

3.>*3 

5,224 

4,026 

237 


SO 

% 

52 

24 

26 

32 


46 

50 
37 
59 
30 
30 

4o 
36 
54 
84 
43 

43 

I 

s 


32 
23 

78 

49 
43 

53 
35 
37 

70 
35 
66 

f 
62 


1,422 
157 
911 
692 

4,391 

1,1* 

1,050 
7,765 
4,737 

1,256 

930 

1.209 

2,156 

2,226 

8,409 
5.217 
4,099 
286 
2,202 

471 
854 
110 
1,168 
635 

3,241 

459 

10,998 

692 

464 
295 

1,420 

1,410 

868 

903 

5,154 

i.95S 

5,137 

119 


15 

K 
42 

56 
61 

I 

39 

30 
32 
25 
62 
63 

54 
58 

34 

9 
40 

44 
30 
35 
37 
4o 

25 
12 
42 

51 

4 

3 

30 
60 
44 

13 
■53 
25 
47 
31 


431 
259 
211 
110 
1,630 

156 

881 

413 

7,552 

1,821 

831 
917 
782 
283 

274 

949 
520 
1,360 
201 
935 

135 
866 
70 
815 
227 

2,836 
134 

6,809 
349 

2,034 

118 
286 
757 

75 
398 

54 
1,124 

695 

1,888 
25 


5 

42 
11 

6 

20 

13 

29 

H 

15 

20 
31 

16 


6 
6 

12 
7 

17 

13 

31 

23 
27 

14 

22 
4 
26 
26 
IS 

14 

10 
17 

5 

19 

17 
12 

9 

17 
7 


a/  See  footnote  a,    table  1  for  States  where  data  are  not  for  June  30,   1952. 

b/  The  children  reported  in  institutions  represent  only  those  children  served  by  workers  attached  to  child  welfare 
agencies  and  not  all  children  receiving  institutional  care. 

Note:     Totals  are  omitted  because  the  4o  States  reporting  completa  coverage  may  not  be  representative  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 
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Table  k.-   CHILDREN  RECEIVING  CASEWORK  SERVICE  FROM  PUBLIC  CHILDREN'S  CASEWORK  AGENCIES,  BY  LIVING 
ARRANGEMENTS,  BY  STATS,  JUNE  1952  a/ 


State 

Total  children 

served 
(Public  agencies) 

In  homes  of  parents 
or  relatives 

In  foster  family 
homes 

In  institutions  and 
elsewhere  b/ 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

8,454 
619 
1,804 
1,616 
5.863 

822 

2,51*6 

2,666 

5.721 

10,966 

2.530 
2.305 
*+,572 
3.077 
3,168 

7.878 
2.583 
8,1*68 
3,091* 
3,802 

967 
1,885 

202 
2,321* 
1,581* 

11,635 
3,202 

16,907 
1,271 

ll,06l 

685 

2,1*27 
2.647 
1,015 
lji*5* 

329 
8,135 
7,712 
7,573 

368 

7.143 
203 
880 
83I+ 

1,086 

237 

852 

1,404 

1,956 

5,337 

1,960 
893 

2,706 
961 
871 

807 
1.037 
5.231* 
2,607 
1,899 

U52 
953 
78 
951* 
722 

6,512 
3,083 
>+,378 
311 
8,563 

382 

1,198 

l,85l+ 

1*21 

725 

232 

2.653 

5.198 

3.171 

235 

81+ 

5 

52 

19 

* 

55 

5 

77 
39 
59 
31 
28 

10 

1+0 

62 
81+ 
50 

1*7 
50 
39 
1*1 
1*6 

56 
96 
26 

2l* 
78 

i 

70 

Ui 
41 

70 
•53 

b7 
1+2 
61+ 

1,280 
157 
785 
681 

3.61+2 

519 

891 

96S 

3,1+61 

4,271 

393 

702 
1,121 
1,952 
2,070 

6,554 

1,1+15 

2.575 

286 

1,630 

1+02 

457 
80 

976 
635 

2,967 

99 

8,108 
635 
464 

239 
974 

1% 

782 

*3 

4.685 

1.915 

3,708 

110 

15 
25 
43 
42 
62 

63 
35 
36 
60 
39 

16 
30 
24 
63 
65 

83 
55 
30 
9 
*3 

1*1 
24 

1+0 

1*2 

40 

25 

3 

48 

52 

35 

40 
22 

8 

13 

58 

25 

1+9 
30 

31 

259 

139 

101 

1.135 

66 

803 

294 

304 

1.358 

177 
710 
7^5 
164 
227 

517 
131 
659 
201 

273 

113 

"g 

391*- 

227 

2,156 

20 

4,421 

325 

2,034 

64 
255 
200 

50 
237 

5* 
797 

59? 

69U 

1 

42 

8 

6 

19 

8 

District  of  Columbia. 

31 
11 

6 

12 

7 

31 

17 

6 

7 

7 

5 

8 

7 

7 

12 

26 

21 

17 
14 

19 

1 

Ohio 

26 

26 

IS 

Q 

11 

8 

i 

17 
9 

S 
9 

23 



6 

a/  See  footnote  a,  table  1  for  States  where  data  are  not  for  June  30,  1952. 

b/  The  children  reported  in  institutions  represent  only  those  children  served  by  workers  attached  to  child  welfare 
agencies  and  not  all  children  receiving  institutional  care. 

Note:  Totals  are  omitted  because  the  4o  States  reporting  complete  coverage  may  not  be  representative  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 
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Table  5. 


CHILDREN  RECEIVING  CASEWORK  SERVICE  FROM  VOLUNTARY  CHILDREN'S  CASEWORK  AGENCIES,  BY  LIVING 

ARRANGEMENTS ,  BY  STATS,  JUNE  1952  a/ 


Total  children 

served 

(Voluntary  agencies 


In  homes  of  parents 
or  relatives 


In  foster  family 
homes 


In  institutions  and 
elsewhere  b/ 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona. 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Hawaii.. 

Illinois..... 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas. 

Kentucky. ........... 

Louisiana.. ., 

Maine. 

Massachusetts. ...... 

Michigan....... . . ... 

Minnesota.. 

Mississippi. ......... 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. ........... 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico , 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio , 

Okl  ahoma. 

Puerto  Rico. ., 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas , 

Utah........ , 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands....... 

Virginia... 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 


900 

250 

44 
2,030 

364 

412 

460 

12,142 

1,158 

1,630 
639 
205 

387 

374 

7,601 
6,325 
3,1*52 

1,683 


9^7 
109 
782 


1,192 

501 

9.310 


123 
569 
1,978 
424 
313 


1,586 

165 

3,^78 

13 


358 

52 

24 

786 

70 

81 

259 

590 

229 


204 


64 
171 

5.31* 
2,134 
1,227 

449 

1 
159 

53 

169 


23s 

27 

4,032 

7 


13 

92 

604 

75 
31 


790 

26 

855 

2 


40 
21 

55 
39 

19 

20 

56 

5 

£0 

7 

32 
39 
17 

4o 
70 

3U 
35 

27 

1 
17 
49 
22 


50 
16 
25 
15 


142 

126 

11 

749 

204 

253 

82 

4,304 

466 

863 
228 

88 
204 
156 

1,855 
3.802 

1,524 

572 
69 

397 
30 

192 


274 

360 

2,890 

57 


56 

446 

817 
324 
121 


469 

*3 

1,429 

9 


16 

50 
25 

37 

56 

61 
18 

36 

40 

53 
36 
^3 
53 


24 

60 
44 

3>* 

75 

42 
27 

24 


23 
72 
31 
65 


29 
26 
41 

70 


400 

72 

9 
U95 

90 

78 

119 

7,248 

654 
207 

37 
119 

M-7 

432 
389 
701 

662 

22 
391 

26 
421 


680 

114 

2.388 

24 


5* 
31 

557 

25 

161 


327 
96 

1,194 
2 


44 

29 
20 
24 

25 
19 
26 

8 

40 
32 
18 
30 
12 

6 

6 

21 

39 

24 
41 
24 
5* 


57 

23 

£b 
27 


44 

6 

25 

6 

51 


21 

5F 

34 

15 


a/  See  footnote  a,   table  1  for  States  where  data  are  not  for  June  30,   1952. 

b/  The  children  reported  in  institutions  represent  only  those  children  served  by  workers  attached  to  child  welfare 
agencies  and  not  all  children  receiving  institutional  care. 

Note:     Totals  are  omitted  because  the  40  States  reporting  complete  coverage  may  not  be  representative  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 
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Table  6. 


CHILDREN  RECEIVING  CASEWORK  SERVICE  IN  POSTER  FAMILY  HOMES  SUPERVISED  BY  PUBLIC  AND  VOLUNTARY 
CHILDREN'S  CASEWORK  AGENCIES,  BY  TYPE  OP  FOSTER  FAMILY  CARE,  BY  STATE,  JUNE  1952  a/ 


State 

Total  children  in 
foster  family 
hones 
Public  and  volun- 
tary agencies) 

Boarding  homes 

Adoptive  homes 

Free  homes 

Work  or  wage  homes 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1,422 
157 
911 
692 

4,391 

723 

1,141+ 
1,050 
7.765 
4,737 

1,256 
930 
1,209 
2,156 
2,226 

8,1*09 
5,217 
4,099 
286 
2,202 

471 
S5I+ 
110 
1,168 
635 

3,241 

1+59 

10,998 

692 

464 

295 

1,1*20 

1,1*10 

868 

903 

!+3 

5,154 

1.958 

5,137 

119 

714 

134 

486 

534 

3.850 

552 

867 

880 

6,007 

2,998 

455 

638 
1,465 
1,975 

7,430 

4,215 

2.396 

205 

i/  1,288 

323 
305 
67 
96I 
369 

993 

152 

7,921 

381 

411 

195 
c/ 

851 

652 
618 

42 
3,258 
1.526 
3,807 

47 

50 
85 

53 
77 

88 

77 
76 

84 
77 
63 

*/ 

£/ 

53 
68 
89 

88 
81 
59 
72 

4/  59 

68 
36 
61 
82 
58 

31 
33 
72 
55 
89 

66 

75 

68 

98 

63 
78 

71+ 
39 

484 
9 
390 
120 
1*08 

139 

212 
105 

1,562 
605 

631 

£' 
379 

691 
172 

575 

491 
1,264 

d/  6oi+ 
130 

417 

42 

153 

228 

1,544 
222 

1,75? 

254 

1+ 

64 

if 

1*56 

180 

59 

1.400 
110 

851 

20 

34 
6 

43 

17 

9 

19 
18 
10 
20 
13 

50 

£/ 
31 
32 

8 

7 

9 

31 

10 

d/  27 

28 
49 
38 
13 
36 

48 
48 
16 
37 

1 

22 
c/ 

32 
21 

7 

2l 

16 
17 

217 

9 

30 
35 

9 

30 
53 
28 

149 
1,050 

129 

sJ 

153 
28 

381 

479 
303 

d/  227 

10 
86 

1 
41 
27 

658 

67 

976 

1*3 

1+7 

29 

H 

106 

12 
176 

U51+ 

284 

286 

52 

15 
6 
3 
5 

y 

1+ 

5 

3 

2 

22 

11 

|/ 

13 

1 

5 

9 

7 

18 

d/  10 

2 
10 
1 
1* 
4 

20 
15 

9 

6 

10 

10 

§' 

1 
19 

J 

6 

44 

7 
5 
5 

124 

2 

12 

S 

84 

1+1 

£/ 
39 

51 

23 
32 

136 

1 

d/  83 

8 
1+6 

13 

11 

1+6 

18 

342 

14 

2 

7 

£/' 
7 

24 
50 

1 

42 

38 

193 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

y 

District  of  Columbia. 

1 
3 

1 

2 

3, 

£/ 

3 

- 

2 

y 
1 

3 

«* 

2 

5 

- 

1 
2 

1 

i+ 

3 

2 

y 

2 

sf, 

y 

3 

6 

2 

1 

2 

4 

- 

a/  See  footnote  a,  table  1  for  States  where  data  are  not  for  June  30,  1952. 

b/  Less  than  1  percent. 

c/  Breakdown  by  type  of  foster  family  home  not  available  for  public  agencies. 

d/  Includes  estimate  by  type  of  foster  family  home  for  698  children  receiving  service  from  public  agencies. 

Note:   Totals  are  omitted  because  the  40  States  reporting  complete  coverage  may  not  be  representative  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 
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Table  7.-  CHILDREN  RECEIVING  CASEWORK  SERVICE  IN  FOSTER  FAMILY  HOMES  SUPERVISED  BY  PUBLIC  CHILDREN'S  CASEWORK 
AGENCIES,  BY  TYPE  OF  FOSTER  FAMILY  CARE,  BY  STATE,  JUKE  1952  a/ 


Total  children  in 
foster  family 
homes 
[Public  agencies) 


Boarding  homes 


Number   Percent 


Adoptive  homes 


Work  or  wage  homes 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona............. 

Arkansas 

Connecticut....... .. 

Delaware.. 

District  of  Columbia 

Hawaii , 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Kansas 

Kentucky.... , 

Louis  iana. ., 

Maine. , 

Massachusetts , 

Michigan , 

Minnesota... 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana. ..••••••«.. •< 

Nebraska .., 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire , 

New  Mexico , 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota , 

Ohio , 

Oklahoma , 

Puerto  Rico 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah , 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands , 

Virginia , 

Vest  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming , 


1,280 
157 
785 
681 

3.642 

519 

891 

968 

3.461 

4,271 

393 

702 

1,121 

1.952 

2,070 

6,554 

1,415 

2,575 

286 

d/  1,630 

402 

457 

SO 

976 

635 

2.967 

99 

8,108 

63! 


°3? 
464 


23? 
974 

5?4 

782 

43 
4,685 

1.915 

3.703 
110 


624 

134 
453 
525 

3.381 

417 

761 

820 

3.039 

2,710 

189 

582 
1.394 
1,886 

6,089 

1,193 

1,961 

205 

d/  932 

310 

224 

55 
820 
369 

906 

63 

6,241 
332 
411 

176 

£/ 

371 
494 
554 

42 
3,021 
1,511 
3,026 

47 


63 

48 

£/ 
52 
71 
91 


76 

72 

d/  57 

77 
49 

II 

58 

30 
64 
77 
52 


74 


»f 


442 
9 
300 
120 
128 

79 

66 

87 

351 

461 

120 

3H9 
558 
113 

■8 

349 

29 

4/  >»3 

7^ 

130 

25 

109 

228 

1,360 

12 

824 

247 

4 

49 

2.1 

1S6 

36 

15 


1,169 

100 

429 

13 


3" 

6 

38 

IS 

4 

15 
7 
9 

10 

11 

31 

29 

6 

2 

i 

10 
d/  25 

18 
28 
31 
11 
36 

46 

12 
10 

39 

1 


207 

9 

29 

33 

9 

21 
52 
26 
52 

1,021 
56 

s.1 

151 
22 

315 

166 

186 

51 

d/  207 

10 

63 
36 

27 
655 

8 
767 

42 
47 

12 

5 

55 

7 

17»* 


3? 

153 
50 


16 

6 
4 
5 


3 
l 

24 

14 

S./ 

13 


5 
12 

7 

18 

d/  13 


7 
5 
3 

124 

2 

12 
35 
19 

79 

28 

£/ 
39 

49" 

19 
13 
79 

1 

ej  78 


4o 

11 
11 

46 
16 

276 
14 

2 

2 

2/ 

1 

7 
39 

1 

42 

37 

100 


a/  See  footnote  a,  table  1  for  States  where  data  are  not  for  Jun9  30,  1952. 

b_/  Less  than  1  percent. 

c/  Breakdown  by  type  of  foster  family  home  not  available. 

d/  Includes  estimate  by  type  of  foster  faaily  home  for  69S  children  receiving  service  from  public  agencies. 

Note:  Totals  are  omitted  because  the  4o  States  reporting  complete  coverage  may  not  be  representative  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 
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Tattle  8.-  CHILDREN  RECEIVING  CASEWORK  SERVICE   IN  POSTER  FAMILY  HOMES   SUPERVISED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CHILDREN'S 
CASEWORK  AGENCIES,    BY  TYPE  07  FOSTER  FAMILY  CARE,    BY  STATE,    JUNE  1952   a/ 


State 

Total  children  ir 
foster  family 
homes 
(Voluntary- 
agencies) 

Boarding 

homes 

Adoptive 

hones 

Free  homes 

Work  or  wage  hones 

Number 

Percent 

Jumher 

Percent 

Numher 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

ll+2 

126 

11 

7>+9 

201+ 

253 

82 

1+.30U 

H66 

S63 

228 

88 

20l+ 

156 

1.855 

3.802 
l,52l+ 

572 

69 

397 

30 

192 

27I+ 

360 

2,890 

57 

i+i+6 
817 
32U 

121 
I+69 

^3 

1,1+29 

9 

90 

33 

9 

1+69 

135 

106 

60 

2,968 

288 

266 

110 

56 

71 
89 

1,31+1 
3,022 

*35 

356 
13 

81 

12 

ll+l 

87 
89 

1,680 

1+9 

19 
266 
1+80 
158 

6U 

237 

15 

781 

63 

26 
82 
63 

66 

1+2 

73 
69 
62 

8 

61+ 
35 
57 

72 
79 
28 

62 

19 

21 
1+0 
73 

32 

25 
58 

86 

3* 
60 

% 

53 

51 
35 
55 

1+2 

90 

280 

60 
11+6 

18 

1,211 

11+1+ 

511 

10l+ 

30 

133 
59 

1+1+1+ 
1+1+8 
915 

191 

56 

287 
17 
1+1+ 

181+ 
210 

935 

7 

15 
178 
280 
11+1+ 

1+1+ 

231 

10 

U22 

7 

30 

71 

37 

30 
58 
21 
28 
31 

59 
1+6 

3* 
65 
38 

2l+ 
12 
60 

33 
81 

72 

57 
23 

67 
58 
33 

12 

27 

1+0 

I 

36 

1+9" 
23 

30 

78 

10 

1 
2 

9 

1 

2 

97 

29 

s 

2 

6 

66 
313 
117 

20 

23 

1 

5 

3 

59 

209 

1 

17 
2 

51 
5 
2 

1 

17 

133 

2 

7 

1 

18 

1+ 

b/ 

3 

2 

6 

S 
6 

2 

u 

1+ 

8 
8 

1+ 

6 
3 
3 

1 

16 
7 

2 
30 

f 

2 
2 

£/ 

40 

9 

22 

2 

2 

28 
5 

13 

2 

1+ 
19 

57 
5 

6 
2 

2 

66 

5 

6 

17 
11 

1 
93 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

District  of  Columbia. 

3 

l 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

y 
1 

1+ 

Mississippi 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

9 

- 

1 

5 

9 

- 

2 

6 

- 

a/  See  footnote  a,    table  1  for  States  where  data  are  not  for  June  30,   1952. 

h/  Less  than  1  percent. 

Note:     Totals  are  omitted  because  the  *+0  States  reporting  complete  coverage  may  not  he  representative  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 
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JUVENILE  COURT  STATISTICS,  1953 

Delinquency  cases  reported  by  juvenile  courts  in  1953  increased 
by  13  percent  over  1952.  This  was  the  fifth  consecutive  year  that 
such  an  increase  occurred.  The  level  reached  exceeded  the  previous 
high  experienced  during  World  flter  II.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1953 
about  435, 000  children  or  2.3  percent  of  the  children  in  the  popula- 
tion between  the  ages  of  10  and  171/  came  to  the  attention  of  juvenile 
courts  in  the  country  because  of  delinquent  behavior. 

These  data  were  obtained  from  courts  having  jurisdiction  in  chil- 
dren's oases  that  voluntarily  transmitted  "complete  reports"  to  the 
Children's  Bureau  through  State  agencies  (suoh  as  departments  of  welfare, 
departments  of  probation  and  State  juvenile  courts).  "Complete  reports" 
are  those  that  include  a  full  count  of  all  types  of  cases  -  delinquency, 
dependency  or  neglect  and  special  proceedings  -  including  oases  disposed 
of  unofficially  as  well  as  officially. 

For  1953,  complete  reports  were  received  from  666  courts  dis- 
tributed through  30  States  and  representing  every  region  of  the  country. 
The  jurisdictions  covered  by  these  reporting  courts  included  36  percent 
of  the  child  population  of  the  country.  An  additional  306  courts  re- 
ported in  1953  on  official  cases  only.  Their  reports  (see  table  2) 
are  considered  as  incomplete  for  the  purposes  of  this  report  and  are 
not  included  in  the  analysis  of  the  data. 

Types  of  cases  handled 

Dealing  with  delinquency  cases  is  only  one  of  the  major  functions 
performed  by  juvenile  courts.  Of  the  243,497  cases  handled  by  the  666 
juvenile  courts  submitting  full  reports,  74  percent  were  delinquency 
oases j  26  percent  were  "other"  cases,  such  as  cases  of  children  who 
lacked  adequate  care  or  support,  cases  of  abandonment  or  desertion, 
abuse  or  cruel  treatment,  commitment  of  mentally  defective  children, 
and  adoption  proceedings.  These  latter  generally  are  designated 
"dependency  or  neglect"  cases  or  "special  proceedings". 

The  delinquency  cases  cover  many  types  of  juvenile  misbehavior, 
ranging  from  the  most  serious  to  the  most  trivial  acts,  alleged  as 
well  as  adjudged. 

Since  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  over  dependency,  neglect  and 
special  proceedings  cases  varies  among  the  courts,  the  ratio  of  delin- 
quency cases  to  such  other  oases  varied  within  a  wide  range  among  the 
courts  (see  table  l). 


1/  Children  in  the  age  group  10  -  17  are  used  as  a  base  for  computing 
the  percentage,  although  the  estimate  of  juvenile  delinquency  cases  in- 
cludes relatively  small  numbers  of  children  under  10  and  over  17  years 
of  age. 
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Official  and  unofficial  handling  of  cases 

About  half  (49  percent)  of  all  children' 8  cases  reported  by  the 
666  courts  were  disposed  of  unofficially,  that  is,  without  the  filing 
of  a  petition  for  formal  judicial  action*  These  unofficial  cases 
were  adjusted  informally  by  the  judge,  referee,  probation  officer  or 
other  officer  of  the  court  after  conference  at  the  point  of  intake  or 
after  more  intensive  social  study  and  investigation.  The  other  half 
(official  cases)  were  placed  on  court  calendars  for  formal  adjudica- 
tion by  the  judge  or  referee,  after  the  filing  of  a  petition,  complaint, 
or  other  legal  paper  used  to  initiate  court  action.  For  individual 
courts,  the  extent  to  which  cases  are  handled  officially  or  un- 
officially differs  widely  (see  table  l). 

Of  the  delinquency  cases,  53  percent  were  disposed  of  unofficially. 
For  a  discussion  of  the  desirability  of  a  court  handling  cases  in  this 
manner,  see  "Standards  for  Specialized  Courts  Dealing  With  Children", 
Children's  Bureau  Pub.  No.  346,  pages  43-45. 

Only  36  percent  of  the  dependency,  neglect  and  special  proceedings 
cases  were  handled  unofficially.  Such  cases  more  frequently  involve  a 
change  in  legal  custody  than  do  delinquency  cases  and  this  accounts  for 
the  smaller  proportion  of  such  cases  handled  without  the  filing  of  a 
petition. 

Changes  from  1952  to  1953 

The  total  number  of  all  children' s  cases  disposed  of  increased  by 
12  percent  between  1952  and  1953;  delinquency  cases  increased  by  13 
percent,  and  "other"  cases  increased  by  8  percent.  These  comparisons 
are  based  on  data  from  555  courts  that  reported  on  all  children's  cases 
disposed  of  officially  and  unofficially  for  both  1952  and  1953  (see 
table  3). 

Although  delinquency  rates  in  general  are  higher  in  large  courts 
(those  serving  areas  with  populations  of  100,000  or  more)  than  in  small 
courts  (those  serving  areas  with  populations  of  less  than  100,000),  the 
increase  in  delinquency  cases  between  1952  and  1953  was  slightly  greater 
(16  percent)  for  small  courts  than  for  large  courts  (12  percent). 

For  the  small  courts  also,  the  increases  were  more  marked  for 
cases  disposed  of  officially  than  for  cases  disposed  of  unofficially. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  what  occurred  in  large  courts  where  unofficial 
cases  increased  more  than  did  the  official  oases. 

Boys'  cases  represent  five-sixths  of  all  delinquency  cases  dis- 
posed of  each  year.  In  1953,  there  was  an  increase  of  13  percent  in 
these  cases.  For  girls'  cases  the  increase  was  10  percent  as  indi- 
cated in  the  following  table: 
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courts  reporting 

percent  change  from  1952  to  1953 

m 

I 

delinquency  cases 

other  cases 

total 

official 

unofficial 

73 

3 

3 

3 
o 

to 

>> 

o 

J2 

en 

3 
o 

03 
>, 
O 
XI 

CO 

'3> 

3 

>. 

o 

to 

Si 

3 

o 

o 

c 

3 

All  courts 

(555) 

+  12 

+  13 

+  13 

+  10 

+  11 

+  12 

+8 

+  14 

+  14 

+  12 

+8 

+7 

+6 

87    courts  serving 

areas  with  popu- 

lations of 

100,000  or  more_ 

+  11 

+12 

+13 

+9 

+9 

+  10 

+6 

+  14 

+  14 

+11 

+7 

+5 

+  10 

468  courts  serving 

areas  with  popu- 

lations of  less 

than  100,000 . 

+14 

+  16 

+  16 

+18 

+  18 

+17 

+21 

+  14 

+  14 

+  16 

+9 

+14 

-16 

These  changes  from  1952  to  1953  represent  the  combined  increase 
for  a  group  of  courts.  They  do  not  show  variations  among  individual 
courts.  For  example,  although  the  overall  increase  in  delinquency 
cases  for  the  group  of  87  large  courts  was  12  percent,  19  of  these 
courts  had  decreases,  some  of  them  as  much  as  30  to  35  percent,  and 
68  had  increases,  some  of  them  as  much  as  65  to  70  percent. 


Trends  in  delinquency  cases,  1940  -  1953 

The  general  trend  in  delinquency  cases  during  the  period  1940  to 
1953  was  upward  during  World  War  II  to  a  peak  in  1945,  and  downward  in 
the  three  years  after  that  war.  Beginning  in  1949,  however,  the  down- 
ward trend  was  reversed  and  has  continued  upward  each  year  through  1953. 
By  1953,  the  level  was  45  percent  higher  than  in  1948  and  exceeded  the 
previous  high  noted  during  World  War  II.   (See  chart  below). 
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JUVENILE       COURT       DELINQUENCY       CASES       ARE       RISING 


percentage 
(1940=100) 


200 -r 


160-- 


1940  42  44  46  48 


50  52  54 

see  table  4 


The  trend  data  are  based  on  reports  from  200  courts  that  have  been 
able  to  supply  the  neoessary  comparable  statistical  data  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  over  a  period  of  years.     These  courts  are  not  neoessarily 
representative  of  all  courts  in  the  country.     It   is  believed,  however, 
that  the  trend  data  for  these  courts  do  indicate  the  true  direction  but 
not  necessarily  the  exaot  extent   of  change  in  juvenile  delinquency  cases 
disposed  of  by  courts  in  the   United  States. 
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The  rise  in  delinquency  cases  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of 
population  growth  alone.  For  example,  the  45  percent  increase  in 
court  cases  between  1948  and  1953  compares  with  a  rise  of  only  10 
percent  during  the  same  period  in  the  child  population  10  to  17 
years  old  in  the  country. 

TVhat  juvenile  court  statistics  represent 

The  number  of  children's  cases  handled  by  juvenile  courts  is 
affected  by  several  factors.  The  age  of  children  and  the  types  of 
oases  over  which  courts  have  jurisdiction  are  established  by  State 
law  and  often  are  different  for  courts  in  different  States  and  some- 
times for  courts  within  the  same  State.  This  affects  the  number  of 
cases  reported  and,  consequently,  the  comparability  of  the  reports 
from  the  various  courts.   (To  assist  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
statistics,  the  ages  under  which  the  courts  have  original  jurisdic- 
tion are  shown  in  table  1.) 

The  number  of  children's  cases  reported  by  different  courts  is 
also  greatly  influenced  by  variations  in  the  administrative  practices 
of  the  courts,  by  the  extent  of  organization  for  child  welfare  serv- 
ices in  the  different  communities  and  the  scope  of  services  covered. 
In  some  communities  the  juvenile  court  is  the  only  agency  available 
to  provide  services  to  children.  In  others,  there  are  well-estab- 
lished programs  of  services  for  children  outside  the  court,  either 
in  the  public  welfare  department  or  as  private  agencies.  In  such 
situations  the  juvenile  court  is  only  one  of  the  many  agencies 
dealing  with  children  and  is  likely  to  be  used  only  when  its  author- 
ity as  a  judicial  agency  is  needed.  Many  communities  have  established 
"screening"  agencies  (such  as  a  juvenile  division  in  the  police 
department)  that  adjust  many  cases  without  referring  them  to  the 
juvenile  courts. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  juvenile  court  statistics  are  not 
necessarily  a  reliable  index  of  the  extent  of  delinquency.  They  do, 
however,  indicate  how  frequently  one  important  community  resouroe, 
the  juvenile  court,  is  utilized  for  dealing  with  cases  of  delinquent 
behavior. 

Improvement  in  juvenile  court  statistics 

As  has  been  pointed  out  the  current  juvenile  court  data  are  based 
on  reports  received  from  a  limited  number  of  courts  that  are  able  and 
willing  to  provide  the  necessary  data.  They  are  not  necessarily  repre- 
sentative of  the  country  nor  can  their  reliability  be  determined.  To 
help  overcome  these  limitations,  the  Children's  Bureau,  beginning  in 
1955,  is  supplementing  its  current  reporting  with  a  plan  for  collecting 


juvenile  court  data  from  a  national  sample  of  about  500  courts.  The 
sample  (designed  with  teohnical  assistance  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census)  is  representative  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  having  been 
selected  according  to  such  factors  as  the  geographical  location  of 
the  areas  served,  their  population  density,  economy,  and  racial  com- 
position. Data  from  the  sample  courts  will  provide  national  estimates 
with  a  known  and  greater  degree  of  reliability. 

For  the  present,  the  information  to  be  collected  from  the  national 
sample  will  be  limited  to  the  data  currently  collected  from  other 
courts,  i.e.,  the  number  of  cases,  by  type  of  case  (delinquency, 
dependency  or  neglect,  and  special  proceedings)  and  by  sex,  which 
have  been  handled  officially  or  unofficially.  For  the  future,  the 
sample  courts  will  provide  an  efficient  mechanism  for  collecting 
reliable  information  on  national  or  additional  phases  of  juvenile 
court  work,  such  as  cost  of  court  services,  reasons  for  referral 
of  children  to  the  court,  types  of  services  rendered,  disposition 
of  cases. 


ALABAMA: 

Jefferson  Co.  (Birmingham)... 

Mobile  Co.  (Mobile) 

Montgomery  Co.  (Montgomery) . . 

ARKANSAS: 

Pulaski  Co.  (Little  Rock) 

16  small  courts 

CALIFORNIA: 

Alameda  Co.  (Oakland) 

Contra  Costa  Co.  (Richmond).. 

Fresno  Co.  (Fresno) 

Kern  Co.    (Bakersf ield) 

Lob  Angeles  Co.    (Los  Angeles) 

Orange  Co.    (Santa  Ana) 

Riverside  Co.    (Riverside) 

Sacramento   Co.    (Sacramento).. 
San  Bernardino  Co.    (S.  Bernardino) 
San  Diego  Co.   (San  Diego)...., 
San  Francisco  Co.    (S.  Fr&noisi 
San  Joaquin  Co.    (Stockton)... 

San  Mateo   Co.    (San  Mateo) 

Tulare  Co.    (Tulare) 

Ventura  Co .    ( Omard) 

IS   small   courts 

CONNECTICUT: 

First  District  (Bridgeport).. 
Second  District  (New  Haven).. 
Third  District  (Hartford).... 

FLORIDA: 

Orange  Co.    (Orlando). 

Pinellas  Co.  (St.  Petersburg) 
Polk  Co.    (Lakeland) 

GEORGIA: 

Bibb   Co.    (Macon) 

Chatham  Co.    (Savannah) 

Fulton  Co.    (Atlanta) 

Richmond  Co .    (Augusta) 


INDIANA: 

Allen  Co.    (Fort  Uayne) 

Lake  Co.    (Gary) 

Madison  Co.  (Anderson) 

Marion  Co.  (Indianapolis). 

St.  Joseph  Co.  (South  Bond) 

Vanderburgh  Co.  (Evansville) 

Vigo  Co.  (Terre  Haute) 

39  small  courts 

IOWA: 

Linn  Co.  (Cedar  RapldB) 

Polk  Co.  (Dbb  Moines) 

Scott  Co.  (Davenport) 

Woodbury  Co.  (Siouz  City) 

5  small  courtB 

LOUISIANA: 

First  Jud.  Dist.  (Shreveport).... 

Fourth  Jnd.  Dist.  (Monroe) 

Nineteenth  Jud.  DiBt.  (Baton  R.). 
1  small  court 


c/  16,   IS 

16 
c/  16,   IS 


c/  17,   IS 


Dependency  end  negle 


Total        Official 


243,497 


8.716 
2,849 

l.auo 
2.7'1 
7,819 
2,908 
1.317 
2,026 
I.U5S 
-,168 
6,639 
506 


1,116 
1,012 
1,270 
1,613 


2 . 7.'  '• 
8,240 


2,355 
5.899 
2,1*97 
1,149 
1.7U6 
1.30U 

2,718 

u.915 
392 

2.0=7 


1,633 
1,791 
1,504 


1,106 
1,142 

37>* 


294 

1,095 


"9,663 


30.974 


Special  proceedings 


Total        Official 


265 
498 
165 


MICHIGAN: 

Berrien  Co.    (Benton  Harbor). 
Calhoun  Co.    (Battle  Creek).. 

Geneesee   Co.    (Flint) 

Ingham  Co.    (Lansing) 

Jackson  Co.    (Jackson) 

Kalamazoo  Co.    (Kalamazoo) .. . 

Kent  Co.    (Grand  Rapids) 

Macomb  Co.   (East  Detroit)... 

Muskegon  Co.  (Muskegon) 

Oakland  Co .  (Pontlac) 

Saginaw  Co .  ( Sac lnaw) 

Washtenaw  Co.  (Ann  Arbor)... 

Wayne  Co.  (Detroit) 

70  small  courts 


3»3 

4,533 
3,126 


163 

89 

16' 


served  by  court  _b/ 


MISSISSIPPI: 

Hinds  Co.    (Jackson) 

70  email  courts 

MISSOURI: 

Greene  Co.  (Springfield) 

Jackson  Co.  (Kansas  City).., 

St.  Louis  (City).. 

St.  Louie  Co.   (University  uity) 
lH  "small  courts 

MONTANA: 

1  small  court 

NORTH  DAKOTA: 

First  Jud.  Dist.  (Fargo).... 
Second  Jud.  Dist.  (Grafton). 
1   email   court 

OHIO: 

Butler  Co.  (Hamilton) 

Clark  Co.  (Springf teld) 

Cuyahoga  Co.  (Cleveland).... 

Franklin  Co.  (Columbus) 

Hamilton  Co.  (Cincinnati)... 

Lorain  Co .  (Lorain) 

Lucas  Co.  (Toledo) 

Mahoning  Co.  (Youngstown) .. . 

Montgomery  Co.  (Dayton) 

Stark  Co.    (Canton) 

Sir-unit  Co.    (Akron) 

Trumbull  Co.    (Warren) 

65  small  courts 

OKLAHOMA: 

Tulsa  Co.    (Tulsa) 

3  small  courts 

OREGON: 

Lane  Co.    (Eugene) 

Marion  Co.    (Sal en) 

Multnomah  Co.  (Portland).... 
9   email  courts 

PENNSYLVANIA: 

Allegheny  Co.    (Pittsburgh).. 

BerkB  Co.    (Heading) 

Montgomery  Co.  (Norristown). 
Philadelphia  (City  and  Co.).... 

HB0D3  ISLAND: 


SOUTH  DAKOTA: 

33  small  courts 

UTAH: 

First  District   (Ogden) , 

Second  District  (Salt  Lake  Ciiy) 
Third  District  (Provo) 

VERMONT: 

16   small  courts , 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS: 

2  small  courts , 

WASHINGTON: 

King  Co.   (Seattle) , 

Pierce  Co .    ( Tacoma) 

Snohomish  Co.    (Everett)...., 

Spokane  Co.    (Spokane) 

Yakima  Co.    (Yakima) , 

23  email  courts .., 

WEST  VIRGINIA: 

Cabell  Co.    (Huntington) 

Kanawha  Co.    (Charleston)..., 
U6   snail  courts , 

WISCONSIN; 

Dane  Co.    (Madison) 

Milwaukee   Co.    (Milwaukee).., 

Racine   Co.    (Racine) , 

31  email  courts 


zj  16,   IS 


U25 

2.91U 
3.797 


6.2E6 

6^ 

2,ll*9 
2,028 
2.762 

1*53 

2,1467 

S00 

10,803 


1*51 
3.962 
3.160 


10,237 

1,73= 

363 

1,233 


V75 
1.9GU 
1,330 


tal      Official 


853 

5.>H3 

733 

1.1A6 
1.756 
2,292 

296 
2,171* 

698 


"*,676 

},W 

1.837 

1,205 

726 

21*8 

713 

1*1*7 

317 

2,219 

1.935 

1,183 

1.352 

1.192 

99 

6.O83 

U.9S9 

2,210 

52s 

H63 

261* 

652 

5U2 

286 

2,520 

1.656 

1.175 

7S5 

780 

27 

8,121 

6,991 

2,61*3 

50 

50 

17 

2.5S6 

1,527 

1.367 

1.703 

3.276 
1.356 


Dependency  and  negle 


Total       Official 


1.007 

1.1*06 

365 


1,182 
1,612 
1.91*5 


Total       Official 


1.596 
122 
1U3 


c/  The  age  under 


has  original  Jurisdiction  is  different  for  boys  and  girls.   The  age  for  boys  appears  first. 


NUMBTt  OF  2ELIN...UENCY,    DEPEirDEl'CY  AND  NSOEEOT,   AND  SPECIAL  PROCEEDINGS  CASES 
DISPOSES  OF  OFFICIALLY  ONLY  BY  306  COURTS,    1953  a/ 


rt  b/ 


Official  cases  only 


Dependency 

and 

neglect 


Special 
proceedings 


IOWA: 

Black  Hawk  Oo.    (Waterloo) 

S9  small  courtB 

LOUISIANA: 

Orleans  Parish  (Hew  Orleans).. 

NEBRASKA: 

Douglas  Oo.   (Omaha) 

Lancaster  Co.   (Lincoln) 

3  small  courts 

HEW  JERSEY:     c/ 

Atlantic  Co.   (Atlantic  City).. 

Bergen  Co.    (Hackensack) • 

Burlington  Co.    (Burlington)... 

Camden  Co .   ( Camden) 

Essex  Co.    (Newark) 

Hudson  Co.  (Jersey  City) 

Mercer  Co.  (Trnnton) 

Middlesex  Co.   (Perth  Amboy) . . . 
Monmouth  Co.   (Long  Branch). .. . 

Morris  Co.    (Morrlstown) 

Passaic  Co.   (Paterson). 

Union  Co.  (Elizabeth) 

9  small  courts 

NEW  YORK: 

Albany  Co.  (Albany) 

Broome  Co.  (Blnghamton) 

Chautauqua  Co.  (Jamestown) . . . . 
Dutchess  Co.  (Poughkeepsie). . . 

Sri=  Co.  (Buffalo) 

Monroe  Co.  (Rochester) 

Nassau  Co.  (Hempstead) 

New  York  (City) 

Niagara  Co.  (Niagara  Falls) .. . 

Oneida  Co.  (Utica) 

Onondaga  Co.  (Syracuse). 

Orange  Co .    (Newburgh) 

Rensselaer  Co.  (Troy) 

Schenectady  Co.  (Schenectady), 

Suffolk  Co.  (Islip) 

Westchester  Co.  (Yonkers) 

42  small  courts 

NORTH  CAROLINA: 

Buncombe  Co.  (Asheville) 

Durham  Co.  (Durham) 

Forsyth  Co.    (Winston  Salem)... 

Gaston  Co.    (Gastonia) 

Mecklenburg  Co.    (Charlotte).., 

Wake  Co.    (Raleigh) , 

103  small  courts 

PUERTO  RICO: 

Mayaguez  District  (Mayaguez).. 

Ponce  District  (Ponce) 

San  Juan  District  (San  Juan).. 
6  small  courts 

SOUTH  DAKOTA: 

1  snail  court. 

WASHINGTON: 

S  small  courts 

WEST  VIRGINIA: 

U  small  courts 


643 


254 

286 

9 


154 
17s 
269 
264 
733 
3.510 


141 
85 
348 
116 
317 
384 
3.C29 


149 
176 
955 
169 


123 
198 


30 
716 


84 

171 

9 


251 

251 

759 

759 

55 

55 

438 

438 

2.651 

2,651 

670 

670 

243 

243 

214 

214 

219 

219 

150 

150 

305 

305 

616 

616 

573 

573 

467 

194 

292 

106 

294 

130 

182 

62 

1.453 

724 

745 

285 

619 

434 

9.397 

6,566 

342 

106 

154 

133 

382 
100 
117 


280 
1,078 


180 
S3 
184 
164 
2,145 


149 
170 
871 
165 


61 
396 


196 


164 
104 


130 

135 
78 
33 

166 

49 

31 

2,506 

103 
18 

216 

5 

7 

104 

61 

290 

1.302 


9 
19 

117 
30 
38 
13 

705 


143 

51 
86 
87 

563 

4il 
154 
325 
133 
3 
30S 

85 

US 

163 

1,130 


25 

51 

5 

95 
207 
179 


a/     The  courts  included  here  are  those  that  reported  their  official  cases  oily.     For  the  purpose  of  thiB  report 
these  data  are  considered  incomplete  and  are  not  used  elBevhere  in  this  report. 

b/  Courts  serving  area6  with  population  of  100,000  or  more  are  liBted  separately,  showing  the  chief  city  located 
in  each  area.  Courts  serving  areas  with  less  than  100,000  population  are  combined  for  each  State  and  are  pres 
as  "small  courts." 

e/     Data  for  New  Jersey  are  for  period  September  1,   1952  through  Augvs  t   31,  1953. 

d/    No  report  on  dependency,  neglect  or  special  proceedings  cases. 
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Table  3." CHILDREN'S  CASES  DISPOSED  OF  BY  555  COURTS  IN  1953  AND  PERCENT  CHANGE  FRCH  1952  a/ 


Area  served  by  court  b/ 


Cases  disposed  of 


Percent  change  from  1952  to  1953 


Total  cases 

ARKANSAS: 

Pulaski  Co.   (Little  Rock) 

7  snail  courts 

CALIFORNIA: 

Alameda  Co.    (Oakland) 

Contra  Costa  Co.  (Richmond) 

Fresno  Co.  (Fresno) 

Kern  Co.    (Balcersfield) 

Orange  Co.    (Santa  Ana) 

Riverside  Co,    (Riverside) 

Sacramento  Co.    (Sacramento) 

San  Bernardino  Co.(S.   Bernardino) 

San  Diego  Co.   (San  Diego) 

San  Francisco  Co.    (S.   Francisco) 

San  Joaquin  Co.    'Stockton) 

Ventura  Co,    (Omard) 

12  small  courts 

CONNECTICUT: 

First  District  (Bridgeport) 

Second  District  (New  Haven) 

Third  District  (Hartford) 

FLORIDA: 

Orange  Co.    (Orlando) 

Pinellas  Co.    (St.   Petersburg)... 

Polk  Co.   (Lakeland) 

1  small  court 

GEORGIA: 

Fulton  Co.   (Atlanta) 

HAWAII: 

First  Circuit  (Honolulu) 

INDIANA: 

Allen  Co.  (Fort  Wayne) 

Lake  Co.  (Gary) 

Madison  Co.  (Anderson) 

Marion  Co.  (Indianapolis) 

St.  Joseph  Co.  (South  Bend) 

Vanderburgh  Co.  (Evansville) . 

Vigo  Co.  (Terre  Haute) 

37  small  courts 

IOWA: 

Linn  Co.    (Cedar  Rapids) 

Polk  Co.    (Des  Moines) 

Scott  Co.   (Davenport) 

Woodbury  Co.    (Sioux  City) 

2  3mall  courts 

LOUISIANA: 

First  Jud.  Dist.   (Shreveport). . . 
Fourth  Jud.  Dist.    (Monroe) 

MAINE: 

1   small  court 

MICHIGAN: 

Berrien  Co.      (Benton  Harbor).... 

Calhoun  Co.   (Battle  Creek) 

Cenessee  Co.    (Flint) 

Ingham  Co.    (Lansing) 

Jackson  Co.    (Jackson) 

Kalamazoo  Co.    (Kalamazoo) 

Kent  Co.    (Grand  Rapids) 

Macomb  Co.    (East  Detroit) 

Muskegon  Co.   (Muskegon) 

Oakland  Co.   (Pontiac) 

Saginaw  Co.   (Saginaw) 

Washtenaw  Co.    (Ann  Arbor) 

Wayne  Co.    (Detroit) 

70  small  courts 

MISSISSIPPI: 

Hinds  Co.    (Jackson) 

6?  small  courts 

MISSOURI: 

Greene  Co,    (Springfield) 

Jackson  Co.    (Kansas  City) 

St.  Louis  (City) 

St.  Louis  Co.    (University  City). 
Ill  small  courts 

MONTANA: 

1  small  court 

NORTH  DAKOTA: 

First  Jud.    Dist.    (Fargo) 

Second  Jud.  Dist.   (Grafton) 

1   small  court 


2,81,9 

2,110 

1,21.0 

825 

2,731 

2,355 

2,908 

2,1,97 

1,317 

1,11,9 

2,026 

l,7l>6 

1,1x58 

1.30U 

ii,l68 

2,718 

6,639 

1..915 

506 

392 

l,3li8 

1AW 

3,339 

2,753 

2,078 

1,633 

2,232 

1,791 

2,118 

1,501, 

1,116 

681 

1,012 

566 

1,270 

631 

1,613 

511 

U25 
2,911, 
3,797 


1,787 

2,123 

556 

1,323 


A7 
/25 
A3 

/S5 
A3 
A6 

Ao 

fit 
fi 
A9 
/22 
A7 


fi.9 
A2 
/26 


/fill 

/a 

A8 


A7 
AS 
/70 
AS 

/20 
/7 
fit 


/30 


?! 


/36 

/33 

A 


M 

/33 
/31 
A5 


/l>9 
o/ 


A 


AB 
A5 
fih 


An 

A2 

M 


M 

/39 

A& 

-2 

1 

-6 

M 


A2 


A6 
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Table  3. "CHILDREN'S  CASES  DISPOSED  OF  BY  555  COURTS  IN  1953  AIID  PERCENT  CHANGE  FROII  1952  a/— Continued 


Area  served  by  court  by 


Cases  disposed  of 


Special 
proceedings 


Percent  change  from  1952  to  1953 


Dependency 

and 

neglect 


OHIO: 

3utler  Co.    (Hamilton) 

Clark  Co.   (Springfield) 

Cuyahoga  Co.    (Cleveland) 

Franklin  Co.    (Columbus) 

Hamilton  Co.    (Cincinnati) 

Lorain  Co.   (Lorain) 

Lucas  Co.    ( Toledo) 

Mahoning  Co.   (Youngs-town) 

Montgomery  Co.    ( Dayton ) 

Stark  Co.    (Canton) 

Summit  Co.   (Akron) 

Trumbull  Co.    (Warren) 

62  snail   courts 

OKLAHOHA: 

Tulsa  Co.    (Tulsa) 

3   small  courts 

OREGON : 

Lane  Co.    (Eugene) 

Multnomah  Co.    (Portland) 

9  snail  courts 

PEK'SYLVANIA: 

Ulegheny  Co.    (Pittsburgh) 

Berks  Co.    (Reading) 

Montgomery  Co.    (Horristoim) 

Philadelphia  (City  and  Co.) 

RHODE  ISLAND: 

State  ( Providence ) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA: 

Greenville  Co.   (Greenville) 

S3UTH  DAKOTA: 

2  small  courts 

•JTAH: 

First  District  (Ogden) 

Second  District   (Salt  Lake  City) 

Third  District  ( Provo ) 

2  snail  courts 

VERMONT: 

16  small  courts 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS: 

2  small  courts 

WASHINGTON: 

Pierce  Co.  (Tacoma) 

Snohomish  Co.  (Everett) 

Spokane  Co.  (Spokane) 

Yakima  Co .  (Yakima) 

15  small  courts 

WEST  VIRGINIA: 

Cabell  Co.    (Huntington) 

Kanawha  Co.    (Charleston) 

1*2  snail  courts 

WISCONSIN: 

Dane  Co.    (Madison) 

Milwaukee  Co.    (Milwaukee) 

Racine  Co.   (Racine) 

5  small  courts 


1,233 

71*3 
6,236 
1,1*09 
6,005 

731* 
2,11*9 
2,026 
2,762 

1*53 
2,1*67 

800 
10,353 


1,1*81* 
251* 


95B 
3,962 
3,160 


6,561* 

1,031* 

863 

10,237 


1,732 
963 
521 


2,690 
1*,27S 
1,961* 
1,330 


1,205 
713 
2,219 
1,352 
5,758 


528 

652 

2,178 


3,121 
785 
SO 
1*83 


1,055 

681 
5,1*78 

853 
5,1*13 

733 
1,1*1*6 
1,756 
2,292 

296 
2,171* 

698 
6,5a 


91*3 
129 


537 
2,126 
2,1*78 


3,799 
782 
1*23 

8,1*58 


1,155 
678 
1*71. 


2,526 
1*,103 
1,878 
1,130 


726 

1*1*7 

1,935 

1,192 

l*,7l*9 


1*63 

51*2 

1,1*38 


6,991 
780 
50 
221* 


101 
1*7 
626 
1*1*2 
381* 
1 
330 
21*3 
307 
121 
239 


537 
111* 


317 
1,776 


252 
151 


157 
285 
1*6 


161* 
172 


281 
177 
195 
93 
71*3 


18 
1*8 
555 


15 
182 
111. 
208 

373 

29 
163 
36 
51* 
9 
1.72 


101* 
58 
91. 

67 
289 


67 
266 


1*7 
62 

185 


/5 
A7 

A 
/I* 
/29 
AS 
-12 
A2 
/20 
-21 
A3 
/22 
fi.lt 


A3 
A2 


-ll 

A3 

A 


/3 

A5 
/35 
A 


A 


& 

A 

/7 
A6 


^22 
Al 

A 


Ai 

AS 
-10 
M 
/20 
-35 
/9 
A>8 
A7 


-6 
A2 
A3 


A7 

AS 


A 
A6 
/31* 

ft 


Ai 
fito 


Ai 
A 

/7 

AS 


/28 

A* 
/S 


A 

A 
-18 


fit 

Ai 
/65 
-3U 

n 


A8 

A 


A2 


/3k 

fi-6 

/59 
A8 
fi6 


parisons  between  communities  regarding  the  extent  of  delinquency. 
Questions  concerning  changes  in  an  individual  court's  data  from  one  year  to  another  should  be  directed  to  that  individual  court. 
This  table  includes  only  courts  for  which  data  are  available  for  both  1952  and  1953. 


NOTE  '.ELL:      The  data  in  this  table  should  not  be  used  to  make 
in  an  individual  court's  data  f: 


b/     Courts  serving  areas  with  population  of  100,000  or  more  are  listed  separately,  showing  the  chief  city  located  in  each  area. 
Courts  serving  areas  with  less  than  100,000  population  are  combined  for  each  State  and  are  presented  as  "small  courts." 

c/     Percent  change  not  computed.     Base  figure  for  1952  less  than  50. 

d/     Percent  change  less  than  0.5. 
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Table   4.--  TREND  IN  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  CASES,    1940-1953:      NUMBER  OF  CASES  DISPOSED  OF  BY  200  COURTS  AND 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  AGED  10-17  III  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 


Year 

Juvenile  delinquency 
cases  a/ 

Child  population  of  U.  S. 
(10-17  years  of  age)  b/ 

Number 

Percentage 
(1940  ;  100) 

Nunber 

Percentage 
(1940  .  100) 

19*3 

19"»5 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

39,257 
43,968 
49,071 
67,522 
64,774 
67,522 
58,100 
51,335 
50,278 
52,850 

55,259 
58,722 
"4,755 
72,803 

100 
112 
125 
172 
165 
172 
148 
131 
128 
135 
141 
150 
1=5 
185 

19,138,000 
18,916,000 
18,648,000 
18,309,000 
17,738,000 
17,512,000 
17,419,000 
17,344,000 
17,314,000 
17,365,000 
17,397,000 
17,70o,000 
18,202,000 
18,980,000 

100 
99 
97 
96 
93 
92 
91 
91 
90 
91 
91 
93 
95 
99 

a/     Data  for  194o-53  based  on  cases  disposed  of  by  200  courts  serving  about  12  percent  of  the  child  population  of 
the  United  States;   data  for  1940-45  for  these  courts  estimated  by  the  Children's  Bureau. 

b/     Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.   S.   Department  of  Commerce. 


Table    5.--   TREND   IN  DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT  AND 
SPECIAL  PROCEEDINGS  CASES,   1946-1953: 


NUMBER  OF  CASES  DISPOSED  OF  BY  199  COURTS 
AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  18  YEARS 
OF  AGE   IN   THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Year 

Dependency  and  neglect  cases 

Specia 

I   proceedings 

Child  population  of  U.S. 
under  18  years  of  age  a/ 

Number 

Percentage 
(194o  *  100) 

Number 

Percentage 
(1946  =  100) 

Number 

Percentage 
(1946  =  100) 

1946 

lo,l67 

100 

3,337 

100 

41,759,000 

100 

1947 

10,944 

105 

5,386 

lol 

43,301,000 

104 

1948 

16,722 

103 

4,845  . 

145 

44,512,000 

107 

1949 

15,575 

96 

3,752 

112 

45,775,000 

110 

1950 

14,971 

93 

4,326 

130 

47,017,000 

113 

1951 

15,478 

96 

4,331 

130 

48,598,000 

116 

1952 

lb, 190 

100 

4,269 

128 

50,290,000 

120 

1953 

16,059 

99 

5,142 

154 

51,971,000 

124 

a/     Bureau  of  the  Census ,  U.    S.   Department  of  Coanner 
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This  report  was  prepared  in  the 

Health  Statistics  Section 

Program  Analysis  Branch 

Division  of  Research 


This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  analyses 
on  diagnoses  among  children  receiving  services  under 
official  State  crippled  children's  programs..  In 
the  two  previous  analyses  (see  Children's  Bureau 
Statistical  Series,  Numbers  21  and  25)  diagnostic 
information  for  1950  and  1952,  respectively,  was 
presented  largely  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
emphasis  given  to  these  handicaps  in  the  States' 
programs,  in  terms  of  the  proportionate  occurrences 
of  the  various  crippling  conditions  among  the 
children  served,  as  indicated  by  percentage  distri- 
butions of  diagnoses.  In  this  summary  and 
accompanying  tables,  the  emphasis  is  shifted  to 
show  the  extent  to  which  children  in  the  general 
population  are  reached  for  the  kinds  of  care  made 
available  in  State  programs  for  handicapped 
children,  in  terms  of  rates  of  service  based  on 
the  total  child  population. 


DIAGNOSES  OF  CHILDREN  SERVED  IN  THE  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN'S  PROGRAM  1953  1/ 


State  programs  for  crippled  children  throughout  the  country  furnished 
medical  care  to  a  total  of  about  252,000  children  in  1953°     Thus,  one  in 
approximately  230  of  the  nation's  children  received  physician's  services 
for  handicaps  through  Federally-aided  crippled  children's  programs .     In 
some  instances  this  care  consisted  only  of  diagnostic  service;  usually, 
however,  it  involved  considerable  and  sometimes  costly  medical  treatment, 
depending  upon  the  nature  and  severity  of  the  impairment. 

Among  the  children  who  come  to  official  agencies  for  treatment  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  diseases  and  conditions:  in  some  instances  multiple 
handicaps.     A  classification  of  these  impairments  by  major  diagnosis  is 
shown  in  Table  1.   2/     The  chart,  based  on  the   same  data,  makes  clear  that 
there  are  extreme  differences  among  the  diagnostic  groups  in  the  rates  of 
children  served  by  crippled  children's  programs.     Factors  responsible  for 
these  variations  include  differences  in  the  prevalence  of  the  various 
handicapping  conditions,  differences  in  the  scope  and  emphasis  of  the 
State's  program  and  in  economic  need  of  the  family  in  relation  to  State 
eligibility  requirements. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,   the  largest  major  diagnostic  groups  are 
congenital  malformations,  diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement, 
and  poliomyelitis.     The  rates  of  service  for  these  conditions  are  between 
50  and  100  per  100,000  children  in  the  population,     On  the  other  hand, 
rates  for   such  conditions  as  diabetes,  diseases  of  the  buccal  cavity, 
rickets,  injuries  at  birth,  and  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  joints  are 
all  below  5  per  100,000  children. 


1/  Data  obtained  from  annual  reports  (Form  CB-253-P)   submitted  by 
Stages  providing  crippled  children's  services  with  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation under  title  V,  part  2,   of  the  Social  Security  Act.     Includes 
data  for  U7  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,   Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.     Excludes  Arizona  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
crippled  children's  program  under  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1953. 

2/  These  39  diagnostic  categories  are  based  on  the  International 
Statistical  Classification  of  Diseases,  Injuries,  and  Causes  of  Death 
(191*8). 
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Major  types  of  conditions  compared,  1950  and  1953 

While  conditions  commonly  described  as  orthopedic  still 
account  for  half  or  more  of  all  diagnoses  in  the  crippled  children" s 
program,  most  of  the  expansion  of  services  in  official  programs  has 
been  in  care  for  other  than  orthopedic  handicaps,  as  the  following 
examples  indicate,. 

In  1950,  about  211  children  with  orthopedic  defects  received 
medical  attention  through  Federally -aided  State  crippled  children's 
programs  per  100,000  children  under  21|  a  few  years  later  (1953)  the 
rate  was  only  slightly  higher— 218.   (See  table  2, ) 

During  the  same  period,  however,  children  with  plastic 
conditions  showed  a  greater  increase,,  In  1950,  they  represented  2r 
per  100,000  children  under  21 j  by  1953  the  rate  had  advanced  to  36 
per  100,000,  Much  of  this  progress  can  be  ascribed  to  the  continued 
improvement  in  remedial  facilities  and  to  greater  activities  in 
behalf  of  children  with  congenital  heart  diseases  and  those  with 
cleft  palate  and  harelip*,  In  1950,  for  example,  U»l  children  per 
100,000  under  21  received  crippled  children's  services  because  cf 
congenital  heart  disease;  by  1953  the  rate  had  nearly  doubled  (7*5 
per  100,000), 

Great  impetus  has  also  been  given  to  the  development  of 
service  to  children  with  other  than  orthopedic  and  plastic  conditions.. 
Thus,  in  1953*  official  programs  provided  care  to  children  with  many 
different  kinds  of  ncnorthopedic  and  nonplastic  conditions  at  a  rate 
of  3JU9  per  100,000  children  under  21,  as  compared  with  127  in  1950„ 
Increasing  efforts  of  States  to  locate  and  treat  children  with  sucn 
health  problems  as  ear  and  eye  conditions,-)  epilepsy,  and  other 
nonorthopedic  conditions  are  reflected  in  the  rates  of  service  for  the 
two  years  shown  heree  Children  served  for  eye  conditions,  alone, 
rose  from  about  10  per  100,000  in  1900  to  16  in  1953.  In' the  same 
period  the  rate  for  epilepsy  went  from  1„5  tc  2„ii„ 

State  differences 

Total  State  diagnostic  rates  for  1953  have  a  wide  range* 
(See  table  3» )  Underlying  these  differences  among  the  States  are 
such  factors  as  variations  in  the  availability  of  professional 
personnel  and  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  various  types  of 
handicapping  conditions,  resources  available  within  the  program,, 
extent  of  resources  for  the  care  of  crippled  children  outside  the 
program,  types  of  conditions  eligible  for  care  under  the  program^ 
and  differences  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  programu 
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For  example,  both  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  have  rates  below  100 
children  per  100,000  population  under  21,  compared  with  the  national 
average  of  U31.     These  rates  reflect  the  fact  that  in  those  two  States 
relatively  large  numbers  of  children  are  seen  at  clinics  other  than 
those  operated  directly  by  the  State  crippled  children's  agency. 
Since  clinic  service  is  the  most  frequent  type  of  care  under  crippled 
children's  programs,  the  number  of  children  attending  clinics  largely 
determines  the  total  rate  of  service  in  a  State  program. 

On  the  other  hand,   some  State  programs  had  rates  of  service 
far  above  the  national  average„     These  can  be  explained  largely  by 
special  circumstances  under  which  the  particular  programs  operate. 
State  differences  in  economic  conditions  and  State  variations  in  the 
extent  of  availability  of  private  medical  care  for  the  general  popula- 
tion are  among  the  factors  which  affect  the  rates  of  services.     For 
example,  in  some  areas  the  crippled  children's  program  maybe  the 
chief  source  of  care. 

The  factors  which  operate  in  the  variation  of  total  rates  of 
service  among  the  different  State  programs  also  affect  the  rates  for 
the  various  categories  of  impairments  diagnosed  or  treated,  although 
there  are  other  contributing  influences.     In  the  absence  of  completely 
adequate  financing  of  State  programs  probably  no  State  is  providing 
service  either  for  all  children  in  need  of  medical  rehabilitation  or 
for  all  types  of  conditions.     Thus  there  is  a  tendency  in  many 
instances  for  State  programs  to  stress  services  for  particular  types 
of  conditions. 

Tables  A  to  H,  in  the  appendix,  provide  the  detail  on  the 
number  of  children  who  received  service  in  the  State  crippled  chil- 
dren's programs  in  1953  by  diagnosis,  arranged  according  to  the 
regional  organization  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (Children's  Bureau). 
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TABLE  1.  --Diagnoses  of  Children  Served  in  the  Crippled  Children's  Program,   1950  and  1953^ 


Number  of 
States  which 

include' 
diagnosis  in 

definition 
of  crippling 
condition, 19532 

Children  who  received 

physician's 

services' 

Primary  diagnosis 

Number 
1953 

1953 

Rate  per 
children 

100,000 
under  21 

1953 

1950 

251,592 

100.0 

430.  B 

393.8 

56,388 

22.4 

96.5 

81.3 

52 

20 
36 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 

1,988 
386 

4,384 
10,363 

3,262 
16,827 

2,665 
16,513 

0.8 
0.2 
1.7 
4.1 
1.3 
6.7 
1.0 
6.6 

3.4 
0.6 
7.5 

17.7 
5.6 

28.8 
4.6 

28.3 

3.1 

0.4 

4.1 

14.5 

4.9 

26.9 

5.0 

22.4 

4'  ,88C 

18.2 

78.6 

79.3 

52 
52 
52 
51 
52 

2,213 
2,441 
5,597 
14,134 
21,495 

0.9 
1.0 
2.2 
5.6 
8.5 

3.8 
4.2 
9.6 
24.2 
36.8 

4.5 

7.1 

Curvature  of  spine,    except  congenital  or  late  effect  of  poliomyelitis  or  tuberculosis... 

9.7 
23.7 

Other  diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,   except  congenital  malformations 

34.3 

30,052 

11.9 

51.5 

57.1 

43 

51 

4,202 
25,850 

1.6 

10.3 

7.2 
44.3 

11.4 

45.7 

22,226 

8.8 

38.1 

35.5 

52 

22,226 

8.8 

38.1 

35.5 

14,441 

5.7 

24.7 

23.0 

22 

20 

12,633 
1,808 

5.0 
0.7 

21.6 
3.1 

15.6 

7.4 

13,457 

5.3 

23.0 

20.3 

52 

51 

4,056 
9,401 

1.6 

3.7 

6.9 
16.1 

6.3 

14.0 

9,495 

3.8 

16.3 

17.0 

36 

31 
21 

5,026 
2,917 

1,552 

2.0 
1.2 

0.6 

8.6 
5.0 
2.7 

8.6 

5.0 

3.4 

9,198 

3.7 

15.7 

9.5 

8 
20 
21 

1,081 
5,669 
2,448 

0.4 
2.3 
1.0 

1.8 
9.7 
4.2 

0.3 

6.9 

Other  diseases  of  the  eye,   except  congenital  or  diabetic   cataract 

2.3 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,    except  cerebral  palsy,    eye  and   ear 

4,545 

1.8 

7.8 

5.4 

18 
48 

1,414 
3,131 

0.6 
1.2 

2.4 
5.4 

1.5 

Other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,   except  eye,    ear,   and  mental 

3.9 

Tuberculosis,    pxcept  respiratory 

2,751 

1.1 

4.7 

5.3 

51 
51 
19 

1,795 
900 
56 

0.7 
0.4 
(*) 

3.1 
1.5 
0.1 

3.2 

2.0 

0.1 

2,512 

1.0 

4.3 

51 

4e5 
2,027 

0.2 
0.8 

0.8 
3.5 

0.6 

4.1 

2,151 

0.9 

3.7 

3.7 

Rickets,   active 

A3 
51 

477 
1,674 

0.2 
0.7 

0.8 
2.9 

1.2 

2.5 

1,525 

0.6 

2.6 

1.5 

12 

11 

1,462 
63 

0.6 

2.5 

0.1 

1.4 

0.1 

137 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

7 

137 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

20,550 

8.2 

35.2 

22.3 

Other  diagnosed  diseases,    injuries,   or  handicapping  conditions,   except  provisional  or 

51 

20,550 

8.2 

35.2 

16,284 

6.5 

27.9 

:: 

8,604 
7,680 

3.4 

3.1 

14.7 
13.2 

20.4 

7.2 

Includes  data  for  47  States,    the  District  of  Columbia,   Alaska,   Hawaii,   Puerto  Rico,   and  the  Virgin  Islands.    Excludes  Ar 
n  the  crippled  children's  program  under  the  Social  Security  Act  during  1953. 
*■   Diagnosis  included  in  the  administrative  definition  of  conditions   for  which  childn 

3  Includes  children  who  received  clinic  services,   physician's  office  and  home  servici 

4  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


which  did  not  participate 


are  eligible  for  care 
hospital  in-patient 


onvalescent-home 


Source:   Data  obtained   from  annual  reports   (Form  CB-253-P) 
nder  title  V,   part  2,   of  the  Social  Security  Act. 


by  States  providing  crippled  children' 


ith  Federal   fin 
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TABLE  2.  --Orthopedic,    Plastic,    and  Other  Conditions  Among  Children  Who 
Received  Physician's  Services,  I960  and  1953. x 


Children  who  received  physician's  services2 

1950 

1953 

Type  of 
primary  diagnosis 

Number 

of 
children 

Percent 

Rate  per 

100,000 

children 

under  21 

years 

Number 

of 
children 

Percent 

Rate  per 

100,000 

children 

under  21 

years 

Total 

214,405 

100.0 

393.8 

251,592 

100.0 

430.8 

Orthopedic 

115,031 
15,217 

69,110 
15,047 

53.7 
7.1 

32.2 
7.0 

211.3 
27.9 

127.0 
27.6 

127,271 
20,791 

87,246 
16,284 

50.6 
8.2 

34.7 
6.5 

217.9 

Plastic 

35.6 

Other  than  ortho- 
pedic and  plastic 

Provisional  and  de- 
ferred diagnoses 
or  no  abnormalities 

149.4 
27.9 

1  Includes  data  for  47  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Excludes  Arizona,  which  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  crippled  children's  program  under  the  Social  Security  Act  during 
1950  and  1953. 

2  Includes  children  who  received  clinic  services,  physician's  office  and 
home  services,  hospital  in-patient  care,  or  convalescent-home  care. 

Source:  Data  obtained  from  annual  reports  (Form  CB-253-P)  submitted  by 
States  providing  crippled  children  *"s  services  with  Federal  financial  partici- 
pation under  title  V,  part  2,  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
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CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 
STATISTICAL  SERIES 


NUMBER 


30 


Personnel 
in  Public 
Child  Welfare 
Programs 


1954 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF   HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE   •  Social  Security  Administration  •  Children's  Bureau 


1956 


PERSONNEL  IN  PUBLIC  CHILD  WELFARE  PROGRAMS:  1951* 


In  June,  195^>  there  were  5>1^9  persons  employed  full-time  in 
professional  positions  in  the  child  welfare  programs  of  State  and  local 
public  welfare  agencies .1/  This  was  a  h   percent  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding year. 2/  Assisting  the  staff  in  professional  positions  were  1,5^1 
persons  in  full-time  clerical  positions. 

Child  welfare  services  were  provided  also  by  3,5^9  general  wel- 
fare workers,  persons  in  social  work  positions  who  were  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  public  assistance  programs  but  who 
spent  part  of  their  time  working  with  or  on  behalf  of  children  who 
were  not  in  public  assistance  families. 

This  report,  one  of  a  series  published  annually  since  19^5 >   is 
focused  on  the  5,1^9  full-time  public  child  welfare  employees  who  served 
a  large  majority  of  the  children  receiving  public  child  welfare  services, 


State  and  local  funds  pay  for  most  staff 

Of  all  personnel  employed  full-time  in  professional  positions  in 
public  child  welfare  programs,  70  percent  were  paid  entirely  from  State 
and  local  funds  and  30  percent  were  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  from  Federal 
child  welfare  services  funds.   Clerical  workers  generally  were  paid  en- 
tirely from  State  and  local  funds  -  only  11  percent  were  paid  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  Federal  funds . 

Between  June  195^  and  June  1955  the  number  of  child  welfare  em- 
ployees paid  entirely  from  State  and  local  funds  increased  k^;   those 
paid  in  whole  or  in  part  from  Federal  CWS  funds  increased  3$. 


l/  Coverage  of  this  report  is  limited  to  child  welfare  personnel  employed 
by  State  and  local  public  welfare  departments  which  utilize  Federal  child 
welfare  services  funds  under  title  V,  part  3,  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  personnel  included  in  this  report  were  paid  from  Federal,  State,  or 
local  funds.  This  report  does  not  include  staff  of  courts,  children's 
institutions,  day-care  agencies  or  public  assistance  personnel  who  provide 
services  to  children  under  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  program.  See 
table  1  for  limitations  of  data. 

2/  Data  exclude  California,  Kentucky,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  for  which 
complete  information  was  not  available. 


More  counties  had  public  child  welfare  workers  but  the  gain  was  small 

Of  the  3>l87  counties  in  the  United  States  and  its  territories,  only 
54  percent  (1,711)  had  available  the  services  of  at  least  one  full-time 
public  child  welfare  worker  in  June,  195^-  The  percentage  In  June,  1953 
was  52.  Half  of  the  rural  and  two-thirds  of  the  urban  counties  had  these 
services  available  In  195**- -3./  About  3 A  of  the  nation's  children  lived 
In  the  counties  which  had  available  the  services  of  public  child  welfare 
workers , 

Some  child  welfare  workers  served  only  part  of  a  county;  some  served 
all  of  a  county  or  several  counties.  Thus,  the  figures  on  the  counties  with 
the  services  of  full-time  child  welfare  workers  include  those  in  which  the 
workers '  services  may  be  spread  thin  over  an  area  with  a  relatively  large 
child  population. 

A  more  refined  measure  of  the  availability  of  service  is  the  ratio 
of  full-time  public  child  welfare  workers  to  child  population.  For  the 
1,711  counties  having  available  the  services  of  a  full-time  child  welfare 
worker,  the  over-all  ratio  was  0.9  workers  per  10,000  children  in  the 
population .k/     Of  the  3,l87  counties  in  the  nation,  only  605  (19%)  had 
one  or  more  public  child  welfare  workers  per  10,000  child  population. 
The  wide  variation  In  the  availability  of  child  welfare  workers  in  the 
nation's  counties  is  shown  in  Chart  1. 


Downward  trend  in  service  load  levels  out 

Each  year  from  19^5  through  1952  the  average  service  load  of  ,-ablic 
child  welfare  workers  dropped,  making  It  possible  to  improve  the  quality 
of  service  to  children.  In  1953  for  the  first  time  an  Increase  was  re- 
ported in  the  average  number  of  children  served  by  public  child  welfare 
workers.  The  1953  average  (median)  service  load  of  56  children  was  un- 
changed in  195^. 

Salaries  are  higher 

Continuing  the  upward  trend  of  recent  years,  the  average  (median) 
salary  of  caseworkers  rose  k%   -  from  $282  per  month  in  June,  1953,  to 
$293  Per  month  in  June,  195^.  Caseworker's  salaries  in  195^  were  29  per- 
cent higher  than  in  1950. 


3/  A  county  is  considered  rural  when  at  least  half  of  the  population  of  the 
county  has  been  classified  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  living  In  rural 
places . 

h/     Data  on  child  population  based  on  1950  census. 
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Recruiting  and  retaining  staff  Is  still  a  major  problem 

Staff  turnover  continued  as  a  vexing  administrative  problem.  In 
June  195^>  3  out  of  every  10  public  child  welfare  employees  had  been  on 
the  job  less  than  a  year.  This  situation  has  continued  virtually  un- 
changed in  the  last  decade . 

However,  some  progress  was  made  in  reducing  vacancies  in  195^. 
Five-hundred  and  three  professional  child  welfare  positions  were  vacant 
In  June  195^  compared  with  570  a  year  earlier.  Close  to  1  out  of  every 
10  professional  child  welfare  positions  was  vacant  in  June,  195^. 
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Table  1.-  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  R"BLIC:  CHILD  WELFARE  FROGRAMS,  BY  STATE  AND  TYPE  OF  POSITION,  JUNE  195U  a/ 


Child  welfare  employees  -  devoting  full 


Professional  child  welfare  employee 


General  welfare  workers  - 
devoting  Borne  time  to  CWS 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. . . 

Delawere 

Dlst.  of  Col.. 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

InJlana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Min; teota 

Mississippi. .. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey. . . . 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Caroline 
North  Dakota . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Ore  gon 

Pennsylvania. . 
Puerto  Rico. . . 

Rhode  Island. . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 
Virginia 

Washington. . . . 

WeBt  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


b/     367 


52 

b/     lkb 

139 


b/     24 

23U 
15"t 

.   ill 
101 


i»5 

1,1?3 


109 

a/     117 

132 


219 
170 


825 


3,781 


211 
"•5 


=/     k0\ 


b/     k 


a/     As  of   the   last  pay-roll  period   In  June   1954. 
b/     Report  did  not  include  all  employees, 
c/     Includes  all  public  assistance  workers  who  may 
although  at  any  one   time   there  will  be   some  workers  w 


erry  child  welfare   service 
0  are  not  providing  child 


PUBLIC  CHILD  WELFARE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS  FOR  SALARIES  OR  TRAVEL, 
BY  STATE,  JUNE  195l»  a/ 


Paid  entirely  from  State  and  local  funds 


Professional 
Employees 


Paid  In  whole  or  In  part  from  Federal  CWS  funds 


Professional 
Employees 


Clerical 
Employees 


Total. . . 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbl 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Teias 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1,378 


1,706 


51 
192 


248 
190 


31 
79 
106 

57 


215 

120 

275 

15 

'|4 

7 
33 


1,090 
29 


429 
64 
87 
45 
50 


121 
191 


47 
137 


191 
160 


170 
83 

219 
15 

49 
7 
28 


798 


316 
30 
62 


104 

156 


153 


16 
292 


113 
34 
25 

28 


18 
18 

33 

102 


a/     For  scope  and   limitations  of  data,   see  table   1. 
Note:      This  table  includes  only  employees  who  devoted  full 'time  to  the  child  welfare 
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FUBLIC  CHILD  WELFARE  EMPLOTEES  M  PROFESSIONAL  POSITIONS,  BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS  FOR  SALARIES  OR  TRAVEL, 
BY  STATE  AND  TYPE  OF  POSITION,  JUNE  1951*  a/ 


Paid  entirely  from  State  and  local  funda 


Case- 
workers 


Paid  In  whole  or  In  part  from  Federal  CWS  fundB 


Case- 
'°c/erB 


Total . . . 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. . . . 

Delaware 

Dlst.  of  Col... 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

xNebraeka 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota . . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Puerto  Slco.... 

Rhode  Island. . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


217 


170 
83 

219 
15 

U9 
7 
28 


316 


104 
156 


605 
15 


a/  For  scope  and  limitations  of  data, 

b/  Includes  *+6  director-workers, 

c/  Includes  23  director -workers 

Note:  This  table  includes  only  employee 


who  devoted  full  time  to  the  child  welfare  eervlc 


Table  U.-  RJBLIC  CHILD  WELFARE  EMPLOYEES  IN  PROFESSIONAL  POSITIONS,  BY  STATE,  AND  BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 
FOR  SALARIES  OR  TRAVEL,  JUNE  1953  and  195U 


Total  employees 


Employees  whose  salarie 


travel  funds 


State  and  local  funds 
entirely 


19^ 


Federal  CWS  funds 
(all  or  part) 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas , 

California,  a/... 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Col 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois , 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky,  a/. . . . , 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland .  a/. 
Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota. .. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania,  a/ 
Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island .... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota .... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands. . 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


5,149 


29 

31 

266 

59 
1U9 
25 
71* 
56 


219 
170 


106 
51 

24 
186 
115 
232 

97 

86 
19 
33 


15 
29 
825 
114 


361 
61 

31* 
84 
131 

1*3 
1*7 


7 
157 

174 

101 
189 


^,937 


3,606 


3,  482 


83 

5 

26 

28 

225 

1*9 
137 
23 
73 
>*5 

49 

33 

276 

134 

7** 
33 
86 
93 
52 

23 
191* 
lilt 
213 


15 

33 

775 

103 


342 
43 


82 

112 


103 
82 


1"*1 
165 

115 
186 

15 


1*7 
137 


191 
160 


170 

83 

219 


798 


316 
30 
62 
17 
1*9 

35 
5 
2 
36 
33 

ll* 
lit 

101* 
156 

1*9 
153 


15 
lSl 


181 

83 
195 

10 

33 
10 
29 

9 


731 

15 


93 
150 


b/  109 
150 


1.543 


1,'»55 


53 

W 

18 

15 

52 

b/6 

36 

36 

1* 

6 

a/  Report  for  1953  and  1954  did  not  Include  all  full-time  child  welfare  employees  paid  entirely  from 
local  funds. 

b/  Data  for  1953  and  1954  not  comparable.  In  June  1953,  a  payroll  adjustment  transferred  a  number  of  employees 
usually  paid  from  Federal  CWS  funds  to  State  and  local  funds  to  keep  expenditures  of  Federal  funds  within  the 
amount  available  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Note:  This  table  Includes  only  employees  who  devoted  full  time  to  the  child  welfare  services  program. 
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Table  5--  VACANT  CHILD  WELFARE  POSITIONS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRAMS,  BY  STATE 
AND  TYPE  OF  POSITION,  JUNE  1951*  a/ 


Professional  child  welfare  posltic 


Caseworkers 

5/ 


Consultants 


Total . 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California. . . . 

Colorado 

Connecticut. . . 

Delaware 

Diet,  of  Col. . 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi. .. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey. . . . 
New  Mexico. . . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 
Puerto  Rico. . . 

Rhode  Island. . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


566 


a/  For  scope  and  limitations  of  data,  see  table  1. 
b/  Includes  k   director-workers. 
Note:   This  table  includes  only  vacant  positions  to  be  filled  by  employees  who  devote  full  time  to  child  welfare. 
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Table  6.-  NUMBER  OF  ACCESSIONS  AND  SEPARATIONS  OF  PUBLIC  CHILD  WELFARE  EMPLOYEES, 
BY  STATE  AND  TYPE  OF  POSITION,  JUNE  195U  a/ 


Professional 

child  welfare 

employees 


Case- 
workers by 


Clerical 
employee 


Professional 
child  welfare 


Case- 
workers c/ 


Clerical 
employees 


Alabama. . . 
Maska. .  . . 
Arizona. .. 
Arkansas . . 
California 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dlst.  of  Col... 
Florida 


Georgia. 
Hawaii .  . 
Idaho. . . 
Illlrole 
Indiana. 


Kansas . . . 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts .  d/ 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi. .. 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska.. . . 

Nsvada 

New  Hampshir 


Ne 


Jer 


New  York 

North  Carolln 
North  Dakota . 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 
Puerto  Rico... 

Rhode  Island. . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington. . . . 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

'-yoming 


220 

35 


102 
29 
50 


1,835 


1.36U 


113 
75 


23 
220 

31 


7 
3 
6 

3 
15 
172 


21 
6 
6 

9 
3 
8 

15 

11 

a/  Accessions  and  separations  exclude  employees  who  were 
separated  but  returned  within  the  reporting  period.   For 
scope  and  limitations  of  data,  see  table  1. 

b/  Includes  5  director-workers. 

c/  Includes  12  director-workers. 

Note:   This  table  includes  only  employees  who  devoted  full  time  to  the  child  welfare  program. 


i/     Staff  turnover  was  affected  by  an  organizational 
change  which  abolished  the  Boston  Child  Welfare 
Division  and  transferred  its  cases  to  the  Massachusetts 
Division  of  Child  Guardianship. 
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Table  7.-  PUBLIC  CHILD  WELFARE  CASEWORKEBS,  BY  STATE  AND  MONTHLY  SALARY  RATE,  JUNE  1954  a/ 


Total 
-aeeworkerp 


Caseworkers  receiving- 


LesB  than 
$200 


$200- 
224 


$225- 
249 


$250- 
274 


$275- 
299 


$300- 
324 


$325- 
3l»9 


Total. 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arl  zona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. . . 

Delavare 

Dlst.  of  Col. . 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi... 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey. . . . 

New  Meilco 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 
Puerto  Bico. . . 

Rhode  Island. . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington. . . . 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


3,850 


19 
197 

36 
122 

19 
54 


16 

7 

159 

144 


144 
75 

181 
81 

62 
13 
23 
6 
18 


249 
45 

61 


122 
141 


79 
132 


3 
229 
*5 


3 

7 

103 


39 

50 

52 

19 

55 

" 

22 

5 

3 

8 

- 

- 

18 

13 

- 

17 

8 

7 

10 

- 

- 

4 

10 

. 

1 

51 

35 

4 

10 

9 

19 

42 

37 

a/  Salary  refers  to  the  monthly  rate  in  effect  in  June  195***  For  Bcope  and  limitations  of  data  eee  table  1. 
b/  Includes  69  director-workers. 
Note:   This  table  includes  only  caseworkers  who  devoted  full  time  to  the  child  welfare  services  program. 
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Table  8.-  PUBLIC  CHILD  WELFARE  WORKERS,  BY  STATE  AND  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  SERVED,  JUNE  1951*  a/ 


Total 
vorkerB 


Workere  not 
serving  a 
rpeclfiea 
number  of 
hlldren  b/ 


Workers  serving  specified  number  of  children 


Total 

Number . . 
Percent . 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dlst.  of  Col 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

I  owa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Rebra3ka 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Ore  gon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. . .. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoml ng 


0/     3,850 
100.0 


19 
197 


122 

19 

5^ 


Iklt 
75 
lttl 

31 


9 

20 
608 


122 
11)1 


508 
1A.7 


991* 
28.3 


989 
38.7 


a/     Table   includes  3, TBI  caseworkers  and  09  director-workers.      F 

b/     Includes  home-finders,  workers   in  orientation  and  others  who 
behalf  of  individual  children. 


1*21* 

12.3 


536 
15.5 


cope  ani  limlta 
not  providing 


c/  Includes  U5  workers  in  Oklahoma  for  whom  service  lead  was  not  reported. 
Note:   This  table  includes  only  workers  who  devoted  full  time  to  the  chijd  welfare  program. 
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URBAN  AND  RURAL  COUNTIES  SERVED  BY   PUBLIC  CHILD  WELFARE  WORKERS,    AND  PERCENT  OF 
STATE'S  CHILD  POPULATION  LIVING  IN  THESE  COUNTIES,    JUNE  1954    a/ 


Total 

Number . . 
Percent . 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arl  zona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dlst.  of  Col 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawal 1 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . . . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota. . . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma,  d/. . . . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . , 
Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota. . . , 

Tennessee 

TexaB , 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


of  countle 
in  State 


99 
105 
1?0 

64 


127 
39 


Number  of  counties  served  by  child  welfare  workers 


Percent  of  child 
population  in 
counties  Berved 

by  child  welfare 
workers  c/ 


37.0 
99.9 

68.9 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

65.3 


It  It. 2 
100.0 

72. It 


100.0 

62.9 

100.0 

91t.lt 

64.8 
67.3 

66.8 
42.6 

9f.lt 
100.0 
100.0 

33.3 
5^.5 
99.9 

64.7 

29.0 

84.7 
90.5 
73.4 
20.0 
100.0 

100.0 
60.0 
89.3 
70.4 
29.4 


96.8 
100.0 

49.4 
96.9 

93.1 


a/  Table  baBed  on  caseworkers  and  director-workers 
limitations  of  data,  see  table  1. 

b/  Based  on  1950  Census.   An  urban  county  is  one  in  which 
in  urban  places  as  classified  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

c/  Based  on  1950  Census. 

d/  Data  for  June,  1953. 


igned  to  specific  geographic  areas.   For  scope  and 

leaBt  50  percent  of  the  population  are  living 


Note:   This  table  based  on  workers  who  devoted  full  time  to  the  child  welfare  servic 
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CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 


STATISTICAL  SERIES 


NUMBER 


31 


court 

' -BtMtmim, 

1954 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  •  Social  Security  Administration  •  Children's  Bureau 


1956 


JUVENILE  COURT  STATISTICS,    1954 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Delinquency  cases 

Recent  increases. 


Extent. 


Sex  ratio 


Differential  rates 


Manner  of  handling. 


8%  increase  in  1954  over   1953  -- 
the  6th  consecutive  year  of  increase; 
56%  overall  increase  since  1948; 
Child  population  increase  only  13% 
since  1948. 

In  1954,    estimated  465,000  or  2.4% 
of  children  aged  10  through  17  involved 
in  delinquency  cases  in  U.S. 

Delinquency  cases  in  court  primarily 

a  boys'  problem; 

Boys  outnumber  girls  5  to  1. 

Rates  of  court  delinquency  cases 

vary  directly  with  size  of  area 

served  by  court; 

Rates  for  courts  serving  100, 000 

or  more  population  double  those  of 

courts  serving  under  100, 000 

population. 

Over  half  of  delinquency  cases  disposed 
of  unofficially-- without  filing 
petition  for  formal  hearing. 


Other  cases 


19%  of  the  court  cases  were 
dependency  and  neglect  cases; 
5%  were  cases  of  adoption,    custody, 
consent  to  marry  and  other 
"special  proceedings.  " 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  CASES 

Juvenile  delinquency  as  defined  in  most  juvenile  court  statutes 
is  the  violation  of  a  law  or  municipal  ordinance  by  persons  of  juvenile 
court  age,  or  conduct  on  the  part  of  such  persons  so  seriously  antisocial 
as  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others  or  menace  the  welfare  of  the 
delinquent  himself  or  of  the  community.  This  broad  definition  of  delin- 
quency includes  conduct  such  as  ungovernable  behavior  and  running 
away  —  conduct  labeled  "delinquency"  but  not  generally  considered  a 
violation  of  law  when  committed  by  an  adult.  Consequently,  the  acts 
which  result  in  bringing  a  child  before  the  court  may  range  from  trivial 
to  serious  misbehavior. 

This  report  includes  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency  —  alleged  as 
well  as  adjudged  —  handled  by  the  courts.  Not  included  in  these  statis- 
tics are  the  many  children  who  presented  similar  conduct  problems  but  who 
were  either  not  apprehended  or  were  dealt  with  by  the  police,  social 
agencies,  schools,  or  youth-serving  agencies  without  referral  to  court. 
Delinquency  cases,  195*+—/ 

A  total  of  230,120  juvenile  delinquency  cases  disposed  of  during 
195^  were  reported  by  937  courts  located  in  ~j,k   States  (see  table  l). 
One  hundred  nineteen  of  these  were  large  courts  ( serving  areas  with 
populations  of  100,000  or  more)  and  818  were  small  courts  (serving 


l/   Data  are  collected  annually  on  a  calendar-year  basis.  Reports  for 
1955  are  now  being  received. 


areas  with  less  than  100,000  population).  These  large  courts  disposed 
of  78  percent  of  the  total  delinquency  cases  reported  to  the  Children ' s 
Bureau.  The  totals  considered  in  this  report  are  therefore  heavily  in- 
fluenced by  these  large  courts. 

The  number  of  courts  for  which  data  are  transmitted  to  the 
Children's  Bureau  varies  each  year.  The  937  courts  on  which  this  report 
is  based  were  located  in  3^-  States.  About  k-3   percent  of  the  child  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  was  included  in  the  courts'  jurisdictions. 
These  courts  submitted  "complete  reports;"  that  is,  reports  that  in- 
cluded a  full  count  of  all  types  of  cases  —  delinquency,  dependency  or 
neglect,  and  special  proceedings  —  disposed  of  both  officially  and  un- 
officially .2/  An  additional  205  courts  reported  in  195^  on  official 
cases  only.  Their  reports  (see  table  2)  are  considered  incomplete  for 
the  purposes  of  this  report  and  are  not  included  in  the  analysis  of  the 
data. 

Over  half  (56  percent)  of  the  delinquency  cases  reported  by  the 
937  coorts  were  handled  unofficially.  Wide  differences  in  the  methods 
of  handling  cases  were  found  among  courts  in  various  States  and  even 
among  courts  in  the  same  State.  For  example,  in  Ohio,  all  reporting 


2/  Official  cases  are  those  adjudicated  by  the  judge  or  referee  after 
the  filing  of  a  petition,  complaint,  or  other  legal  paper  used  to 
initiate  court  action.  Unofficial  cases  are  those  where  no  petition 
or  legal  paper  is  filed  and  where  the  case  is  adjusted  by  the  judge, 
referee,  probation  officer  or  other  officer  of  the  court  after  con- 
ference at  the  point  of  intake  or  after  social  study  and  investiga- 
tion. 
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courts,  combined,  disposed  of  30  percent  of  their  delinquency  cases  of- 
ficially; in  Washington,  52  percent;  and  in  Pennsylvania,  83  percent. 
Within  Washington,  one  court  (Yakima  County)  disposed  of  9  percent  of 
its  delinquency  cases  officially  while  another  court  (Snohomish  County) 
disposed  of  83  percent  of  its  delinquency  cases  officially.  There  seems 
to  be  no  consistent  pattern  regarding  the  methods  of  handling  cases, 
either  by  region  or  by  size  of  court.  Rather,  the  procedure  for 
handling  cases  rests  heavily  on  individual  court  practices,  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  judge,  and  the  size  of  staff  ..2/ 

Boys'  cases  outnumbered  girls'  cases  in  the  ratio  of  about  5  to 
1.  One  reason  for  the  greater  number  of  boys'  cases  may  be  the  greater 
freedom  permitted  to  boys  so  that  they  are  more  likely  to  become  in- 
volved in  infractions  of  the  law.  Boys  are  outwardly  aggressive  more 
than  girls,  and  this  aggressiveness  sometimes  results  in  overt  delin- 
quent acts.  Also,  it  may  be  that  boys  tend  more  to  associate  in  groups, 
and  delinquent  behavior  may  stem  from  misdirected  gang  activities. 

The  data  for  195^  for  the  courts  reporting  indicate  that  rates 
of  delinquency  court  cases  are  higher  in  large  urban  areas  than  in  less 
populated  areas.  The  rate  for  courts  serving  areas  of  100,000  or  more 
population  was  more  than  double  that  of  courts  serving  areas  of  less 


3/  For  a  discussion  of  policy  considerations  in  the  unofficial  dispo- 
sition of  cases  see  "Standards  for  Specialized  Courts  Dealing  With 
Children",  Children's  Bureau  Pub.  No.  3k6,   pages  43-1+5. 
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than  100,000  population.  Table  A  below  shows  the  relationship  between 
the  size  of  the  area  and  the  rate  of  delinquency  cases  handled. 

Table  A — Rates  of  delinquency  cases  by  size  of  area  served  by  court:  195^ 


Total  population 

Population 
10  -  17  years*/ 

Delinquency 

Rate  per  1,000 

population 
10  -  17  years 

served  by  court 

cases 

100,000  and  over  (119  courts) 

4,831,475 

179,907 

37.2 

50,000  to  99,999  (H1*  courts) 

912,142 

23,657 

25.9 

20,000  to  ^9,999  (290  courts) 

1,208,641 

20,860 

17.3 

10,000  to  19,999  (273  courts} 

558,892 

k,6hk 

8.3 

5,000  to  9,999  (91*  courts) 

108, 1U7 

890 

8.2 

Under  5,000  (47  courts) 

22,1^5 

162 

7.3 

a/  Population  figures  based  on  1950  Census. 

Changes  in  delinquency  cases,  1953-5**- 

The  total  number  of  delinquency  cases  disposed  of  increased  by  8 
percent  between  1953  and  1954.  This  comparison  is  based  on  data  from 
631  courts  that  reported  on  delinquency  cases  for  both  years  (see  table 

3). 

The  percentage  increase  was  approximately  the  same  for  small 
courts  as  for  the  large  although,  as  was  previously  discussed,  small 
courts  have  lower  rates  of  delinquency  cases. 

For  the  small  courts,  however,  the  increase  was  more  marked  for 
cases  disposed  of  officially  than  for  cases  disposed  of  unofficially. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  what  occurred  in  large  courts,  where  unofficial 
cases  increased  more  than  the  official  cases. 


The  percentage  increase  in  girls'  cases  between  1953  and  195^ 
was  almost  as  large  (6  percent)  as  for  boys'  (8  percent).  Most  of  the 
increase  in  the  girls'  cases  occurred  in  those  handled  officially  in  the 
large  courts,  as  shown  in  table  B  below. 

Table  B — Percent  change  in  delinquency  cases,  by  sex  and  type  of  disposi- 
tion: 1953  to  195^. 


Percent  change  from  1953  to  195*+ 

Tctal 

Official 

Unofficial 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

/8  /8  /6 

/T  /7  /8 

/9  Ac  A 

96  courts  serving 

areas  with  populations  of 

/8  /9  /6 
/T  /7  /5 

/7  /7  /9 

/8  /8  A 

/10  /11  A 

/5  /6   /5 

535  courts  serving  areas 

with  populations  of  less 
than  100,000-- 

All  of  these  changes  between  1953  and  195^  represent  the  combined 
increase  for  a  group  of  courts.  They  do  not  show  variations  between  in- 
dividual courts.  For  example,  although  the  overall  increase  in  delin- 
quency cases  for  the  group  of  96  large  courts  was  8  percent,  3U  of  these 
courts  had  decreases,  and  62  had  increases. 


Trends  In  delinquency  cases,  19^0-195^ 

The  general  trend  in  delinquency  cases  during  the  period  19^4-0  to 
195^  was  upvard  during  World  War  II  to  a  peak  in  19^5 >  and  downward  in 
the  three  years  after  that  war.  Beginning  in  19^9 >  however,  the  down- 
ward trend  was  reversed  and  has  continued  upward  each  year  through  195^ • 
By  195*+,  the  level  was  56  percent  higher  than  in  19^8  and  exceeded  the 
previous  high  noted  during  World  War  II.   (See  chart).  It  is  estimated 
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that  in  1954  approximately  465,000  children  or  2.4  percent  of  the  child 
population  between  the  ages  of  10  through  17  came  to  the  attention  of 
juvenile  courts  in  the  country  because  of  delinquent  behavior.—' 

The  rise  in  delinquency  cases  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of 
population  growth  alone.  For  example,  the  56  percent  increase  in  court 
cases  between  194S  and  1954  compares  with  a  rise  of  only  13  percent 
during  the  same  period  in  the  child  population  10  through  17  years  of 
age  in  the  country. 

The  trend  data  are  based  on  reports  from  383  courts  that  have 
been  able  to  supply  the  necessary  comparable  statistical  data  to  the 
Children's  Bureau  over  a  period  of  years.  These  courts  are  not  neces- 
sarily representative  of  all  courts  in  the  country.  They  include  within 
their  jurisdictions,  however,  a  sizeable  proportion  of  a!3  children  in 
the  United  States  (21  percent).  We  believe  the  chances  are  fairly  good 
that  this  degree  of  coverage  will  provide  data  that  indicate  the  true 
direction  although  not  the  exact  extent  of  change  in  delinquency  cases 
in  the  country. 


4/  Children  in  the  age  group  10  through  17  are  used  as  a  base  for  com- 
puting the  percentage,  although  the  estimate  of  juvenile  delinquency 
cases  includes  a  small  number  of  children  under  10  and  over  17  years 
of  age. 


DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT  CASES 

Most  juvenile  courts  by  statute  have  jurisdiction  over  actions 
involving  dependent  and  neglected  children  as  well  as  those  involving 
delinquent  children.  Such  jurisdiction  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
the  state  has  a  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  these  children. 

Unlike  the  delinquent  child  who  is  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  court  because  of  his  antisocial  behavior,  the  dependent  or  neglected 
child  is  usually  referred  because  of  some  form  of  neglect  or  inadequate 
care  on  the  part  of  his  parents  or  guardian  (i.e.,  lack  of  adequate  care 
or  support  resulting  from  the  death,  absence,  or  physical  or  mental  in- 
capacity of  the  parents,  abandonment  or  desertion,  abuse  or  cruel  treat- 
ment, improper  or  inadequate  conditions  in  the  home). 
Dependency  and  neglect  cases,  195*+ 

Of  the  total  children's  cases  handled  by  the  937  courts  in  195^> 
a  little  over  59,000,  or  19  percent,  were  dependency  and  neglect  cases. 
Of  these,  6l  percent  were  handled  by  official  action  and  the  remainder 
unofficially  (see  table  l).  The  larger  proportion  of  dependency  and 
neglect  cases  handled  officially  as  compared  with  delinquency  cases  may 
result  from  the  fact  that  courts  more  frequently  see  these  cases  as  re- 
quiring a  change  in  the  legal  relationship  between  the  parent  and  the 
child. 

Rates  of  dependency  and  neglect  cases,  like  rates  of  delinquency 
cases,  are  higher  in  large  urban  areas  than  in  less  populated  ones. 
This  difference  is  shown  in  table  C. 
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Table  C — Rates  of  dependency  and  neglect  cases,  by  size  of  area  served 
by  court:  1954 


Population 

Dependency 

Rate  per  1,000 

Total  population 

under  18 
year s£/ 

and  neglect 

population 

served  by  court 

cases 

under  18  years 

100,000  and  over  (119  courts) 

13,660,868 

47,411 

3.5 

50,000  to  99,999  (H4  courts) 

2,440,492 

5,444 

2.2 

20,000  to  49,999  (290  courts) 

3,123,966 

4,838 

1.5 

10,000  to  19,999  (273  courts) 

1,397,646 

1,180 

0.8 

5,000  to  9,999  (94  courts) 

264,113 

265 

1.0 

Under  5,000  (47  courts) 

56,o4l 

25 

0.4 

a/  Population  figures  based  on  1950  Census. 

Changes  in  dependency  and  neglect  cases,  1953-1954 

The  total  number  of  dependency  and  neglect  cases  disposed  of  by 
large  and  small  courts  combined  increased  only  1  percent  between  1953 
and  1954.  The  small  courts  increased  their  handling  of  dependency  and 
neglect  cases  (9  percent),  with  a  particularly  high  increase  in  those 
disposed  of  unofficially  (28  percent).  For  the  large  courts,  however, 
there  was  a  small  decrease  in  dependency  and  neglect  cases. 

SPECIAL  PROCEEDINGS 

In  addition  to  delinquency  and  dependency  or  neglect,  children 
are  referred  to  juvenile  courts  for  other  reasons,  which  are  generally 
termed  "special  proceedings."  Special  proceedings  include  adoption, 
commitment  of  mentally  defective  children,  material  witnesses,  applica- 
tion for  consent  to  marry  or  enlist  in  the  armed  forces,  determination 
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of  custody  or  guardianship  of  a  child,  and  permission  to  hospitals  for 
the  performance  of  an  operation  on  children. 

Of  all  the  children's  cases  reported  by  the  937  courts  in  195^> 
only  15, 557 >  or  5  percent,  were  special  proceedings  (see  table  l). 
Special  proceedings  cases  also  increased,  by  2  percent,  from  1953  to 
195^. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  JUVENILE  COURT  STATISTICS 

The  number  of  children's  cases  handled  by  juvenile  courts  is  af- 
fected by  several  factors.  The  age  of  children  and  the  types  of  cases 
over  which  courts  have  jurisdiction  are  established  by  State  law  and 
often  are  different  for  courts  in  different  States  and  sometimes  for 
courts  within  the  same  State.  This  affects  the  number  of  cases  reported 
and,  consequently,  the  comparability  of  the  reports  from  the  various 
courts.  (To  assist  in  the  interpretation  of  the  statistics,  the  ages 
under  which  the  courts  have  original  jurisdiction  are  shown  in  table  l). 

The  number  of  children's  cases  reported  by  different  courts  is 
greatly  influenced  also  by  variations  in  the  organization  and  scope  of 
other  agency  services  in  the  different  communities.  Many  communities 
have  established  agencies  such  as  a  juvenile  division  in  the  police  de- 
par  tirr  i  it  that  adjust  many  cases  or  refer  them  to  other  community 
agencies  rather  than  to  the  juvenile  courts.  In  some  communities  the 

uvenile  court  is  the  only  agency  available  to  provide  services  to 
children.  In  others,  there  are  well-established  programs  of  social  serv- 
ices for  children;  in  these,  the  juvenile  court  is  only  one  of  the  many 
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agencies  dealing  with  children  and  is  frequently  used  only  when  its 
authority  as  a  judicial  agency  is  needed. 

Furthermore,  whether  a  child  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  court 
is  influenced  by  community  or  parental  attitudes  toward  a  child's  be- 
havior, and  these  attitudes  vary  from  place  to  place. 

Because  of  these  and  other  limitations,  juvenile  court  statis- 
tics, when  taken  by  themselves,  cannot  measure  the  full  extent  of  either 
delinquency,  dependency  or  neglect.  In  regard  to  the  extent  of  such 
problems,  they  may  be  particularly  misleading  when  used  to  make  compari- 
sons between  one  community  and  another.  They  do,  however,  indicate  how 
frequently  one  important  community  resource,  the  juvenile  court,  is 
utilized  for  dealing  with  such  cases. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  JUVENILE  COURT  STATISTICS 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  juvenile  court  data  here  discussed 
are  based  on  reports  received  from  courts  that  are  able  and  willing  to 
provide  the  requested  facts.  These  courts  are  not  necessarily  repre- 
sentative of  the  country  as  a  whole;  consequently  the  reliability  of 
estimates  based  upon  their  figures  cannot  be  determined.  The  Children's 
Bureau  is  now  modifying  its  reporting  procedure  and  is  requesting  data 
for  1955  from  a  national  sample  of  about  500  courts.  The  sample 
(designed  with  technical  assistance  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census)  is 
representative  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  having  been  selected  according 
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to  such  factors  as  the  geographical  location  of  the  areas  served,  their 
population  density,  economy,  and  racial  composition.  Data  from  the 
sample  of  courts  will  provide  national  estimates  with  a  known  and 
greater  degree  of  reliability. 

The  sample  plan  may  not  be  fully  established  the  first  year  but 
when  it  is,  we  will  have  available  an  efficient  mechanism  for  collecting 
reliable  national  information  not  only  on  trends  in  juvenile  court  cases 
but  also  on  other  phases  of  juvenile  court  work.  Some  of  these  are 
cost  of  court  services,  reasons  for  referral  of  children  to  the  court, 
types  of  services  rendered,  and  disposition  of  cases. 
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Table  1--NUMBER  OF  DELINQUENCY,    DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT,    AND  SPECIAL   PROCEEDINGS  CASES  DISPOSED  OF 
OFFICIALLY  AND  UNOFFICIALLY  BY  937  COURTS,    1954     a/ 


Area  served  by  court     b/ 


Total  cases 

ALABAMA! 

Jefferson  Co.    (Birmingham)... 

Mobile  Co.  (Hobile) 

Montgomery  Co.  (Montgomery).. 
1  small  court 

ARKANSAS: 

Pulaski  Co.  (Little  Rock).... 
16  small  courts... .......«••• 

CALIFORNIA! 

Alameda  Co.   (Oakland).. 

Contra  Costa  Co.   (Richmond).. 

Fresno  Co.   (Fresno) 

Kern  Co.  (Bakersfield) 

Los  Angeles  Co.    (Los  Angeles) 

Monterey  Co.   (Monterey) 

Orange   Co.    (Santa  Ana) 

Riverside  Co.  (Riverside).... 
Sacramento  Co.  (Sacramento).. 
San  Bernardino  Co.    (S.Bernardino) 

San  Diego  Co.   (San  Diego) 

San  Francisco  Co.   (S.  Francisco) 
San  Joaquin  Co.    (Stockton).... 

.an  Mateo  Co.    (San  Mateo) 

Tulare  Co.   (Tulare) 

Ventura  Co.    (Oxnard) 

23  small  courtB 

CONNECTICUT: 
First  District  (Bridgeport)... 
Second  District  (New  Haven)... 
Third  District   (Hartford)...-. 

FLORIDA: 

Orange  Co.   (Orlando). •••• 

Pinellas  Co.    (St.   Petersburg). 

Polk  Co.    (Lakeland) 

1  small  court • 

GEORGIA! 

Bibb  Co.    (Macon) 

Chatham  Co*    (Savannah).. e 

Fulton  Co.   (Atlanta) . 

Richmond  Co.    (Augusta) o 

1  small  court... ,....•••••..•« 

HAWAII: 

First  Circuit  (Honolulu) 

ILLINOIS: 

Cook  Co.    (Chicago). •• 

INDIANA: 

Allen  Co.  (Fort  Wayne) 

Lake  Co.    (Gary) •• 

Madison  Co.  (Anderson) » 

Marlon  Co.  (Indianapolis). ..•• 
St.  Joseph  Co.  (South  Bend)... 
Vanderburgh  Co.    (Evansville).. 

Vigo  Co.   (Terre  Haute) 

36  small  courts. .....•••• 

IOWA: 

Black  Hawk  Co.  (Waterloo) 

Linn  Co.  (Cedar  Rapids) «• 

Polk  Co.  (Des  Moines) 

Scott  Co.  (Davenport)...... ... 

Woodbury  Co.  (Sioux  City) 

v3  small  courts •• 


LOUISIANA: 

First  Jud.   Dist.    (Shreveport). 
Fourth  Jud.   Dist.    (Monroe).... 
Nineteenth  Jud.  Dist.  (Baton  R.) 
Orleans  Parish  (New  Orleans).. 
2  small  courts*. •• 


which 

court  has 

original 

Jurisdiction 


c/  16.     18 


c/17,  18 


2.9U. 

1,090 

61.7 


8,516 
2,93b 
1,259 
3,526 
7,1.27 
1,810 
li,271 

936 
2,038 
1,1.50 
i,560 
7,220 

697 
3,079 
1,119 
1,530 
5,712 


1,901: 
2,066 
1,998 


1,175 
1,037 
1,350 
1,1:59 


U7U 
1,532 

2,691 
91:3 
575 


3,635 


8,708 


1,708 
2U8 

2,387 
82 
383 
19L 

3,11*7 


132 

U2li 

1,127 

653 

805 

2,171 


Delinquency  cases 


Total       Official 


6,581: 
2,212 

937 
3,169 
5,958 
l,58li 
3,797 

816 
1,7U 
1,295 
3,161 
5,379 

508 
2,581 

9U2 
1,302 
u,650 


1,601: 
1,691 
1,598 


211 

670 

2,003 

573 

258 


1,660 

21:8 

1,309 


1,232 
778 
611 
715 

5,567 
267 
uU, 

uoe 

U2I, 

786 

l.lul 


1:09 
106 

1,1:63 

U.U21 

226 
353 

55 
1,293 

IS 
195 

33 


128,318 


5,352 
1,1:31: 

326 
2,1:51: 

391 
1,317 
3,353 

1:08 
1,317 

509 
2,020 
u,508 

212 
2,278 

633 
1,111: 
2,619 


1,235 
1.29U 
1,185 


159 
2,063 


Dependency  and  neglect 


59,163 


1,61:8 
378 


1,1:65 
51:7 
195 
191: 

1,122 
159 
272 
117 
196 
151: 
967 

1,662 
107 
338 


35,908 


UiO 

386 
163 
1W 
1,036 
78 
73 
111 


788 

159 


Special  proceedings 


Total       Official 


15,557 


11,333 


-     Ik 


Table  1--NUMBER  OF  DELINQUENCY,    DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT, 
OFFICIALLY  AND  UNOFFICIALLY  BY  937  COURTS,    1954     a 


AND  SPECIAL  PROCEEDINGS  CASES  DISPOSED  OF 
--Continued 


Area  served  by  court  b/ 


Age 

which 

court  has 

original 

jurisdiction 


MAINE: 

1  small  court*..... ...... •«*•••• 

MARYLAND: 

Baltimore    (City) 

MICHIGAN. 

Berrien  Co.   (Benton  Harbor) 

Calhoun  Co.  (Battle  Creek), 

Genesee  Co.   (Flint) 

Ingham  Co.   (Lansing) • 

Jackson  Co.   (Jackson). 

Kalamazoo  Co.    (Kalamazoo)**.. ..* 

Kent  Co.  (Grand  Rapids). • 

Macomb  Co.    (East  Detroit) 

Muskegon  Co.  (Muskegon). ••••••.* 

Oakland  Co.    (Pontlac) 

Saginaw  Co.    (Saginaw) 

Washtenaw  Co.   (Ann  Arbor)....... 

Wayne  Co.    (Detroit) • 

70  small    courts*. • 

MISSISSIPPI: 

Hinds  Co.   (Jackson). •  • 

69  small   courts 

MISSOURI! 

Greene  Co.  (Springfield) * 

Jackson  Co.   (Kansas  City)....... 

St.  Louis  (City) 

St.  Louis  Co.    (University  City). 
Ill  small  court5... ....... ...... 

HDNTANA: 

2  small  courts*. ......... .- .•••• 

NEW  MEXICO: 

Bernalillo  Co.    (Albuquerque).... 
25  small  courts..... 

NORTH  DAKOTA: 

First  Jud.   Dist.   (Fargo) 

Second  Jud.   Dist.    (Grafton)....* 
1  small  court*. ....••••• 

OHO: 

Butler  Co.    (Hamilton) 

dark  Co.   (Springfield) 

Cuyahoga  Co.   (Cleveland)*....... 

Franklin  Co*   (Columbus) 

Hamilton  Co.   (Cincinnati) 

Lorain  Co.   (Lorain) 

Lucas  Co.    (Toledo) 

Mahoning  Co.    (Youngstown). ...... 

Montgomery  Co.    (Dayton)........* 

Stark  Co.   (Canton).* 

Summit  Co.    (Akron) 

Trumbull  Co.    (Warren) 

58  small  courts*. ...... ........* 

OKLAHOMA: 

Tulsa  Co.    (Tulsa) 

3  small  courts* 

OREGON: 

Lane  Co.    (Eugene) *. 

Marion  Co.   (Salem).* ** 

Multnomah   Co.    (Portland) 

12  small  courts.. ••••••••« 

PENNSYLVANIA: 
Allegheny  Co.   (Pittsburgh).....', 

Berks  Co.    (Reading) 

Lehigh  Co.   (Allentown) 

Montgomery  Co.    (Norristown) 

Philadelphia  (City  and  Co.) 

1  small  court. ... ••••.•••••••••  • 

RHODE  ISLAND: 

State  (Providence) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA: 

Greenville  Co.   (Greenville)...*. 
Spartanburg  Co.   (Spartanburg)... 


18 
c/  16,  18 


5,080 


U3 

506 

796 

35u 

397 

366 

736 

758 

1:92 

1,390 

1:02 

398 

u,767 

3,661 


U8 
2,903 
3,677 
1,260 
2,752 


3,391. 
3,051: 


1,332 

767 
5,996 
1,193 
7,272 

690 
2,721: 
1,909 
2,767 

21:2 
2,209 

91:9 
10,711: 


1,263 


u,227 
U.19U 


906 
11,61,5 


1,829 


Total       Official 


3,552 


Dependency  and  neglect 


Total       Official 


Special  proceedings 


Total       Official       "J", 


367 
591: 
1:61: 
91:6 
223 

255 

3,1:29 
2,325 


108 
1,355 


326 

1,911 

2,21:1 

639 

1,109 


2,135 


3,391: 
3,051: 


1,171: 

660 
5,300 

673 
6,622 

690 
1,962 
1,721: 
2,283 
60 
1,960 

805 
6,960 


385 
2,1:76 
3,199 


I:,  691: 
685 
203 
598 

9,632 
13« 


137 
96 

389 
159 


1:32 
US 


2,570 
1,14:8 


687 
235 

1,022 


767 
763 


36? 
59 


1,665 
255 
281 
183 
507 
151 


7L 

183 

1,189 

1,055 


3,188 
US 


659 

677 


263 

1,31:0 

1,551: 

liOli 

147 


2,627 
2,291 


601 

567 

3,635 

lae 

6.3U1 
507 
1,1:55 
1,570 
1,692 

1,661: 

1:85 

3,736 


1,287 
2,114: 


1,506 
51rf> 


U06 

193 
75 
158 
369 


U3 
1,338 
1,336 


361 
607 


501 
391 
1:08 

180 
158 
337 
135 
205 
132 
1.2U 


1:30 
196 

1,690 


1,782 


1,528 


liOli 
193 

U 
66 
369 
161: 
23 
261, 


52 

10k 
381: 


321: 

135 

195 


121: 
75 


1,191: 


378 

UliS 


306 
121 
692 
521 


791: 
257 
705 


52 

15 
195 
107 


JJil. 
1:7 


15 


Table  1--NUMBER  OF  DELINQUENCY,    DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT,    AND  SPECIAL  PROCEEDINGS  CASES  DISPOSED  OF 
OFFICIALLY  AND  UNOFFICIALLY  BY  937  COURTS,    1954     a/  —Continued 


Area  served  by  court  b/ 


under 

which 

court   has 

original 

jurisdiction 


Delinquency  cases 


Total       Official  officlal 


Total       Official 


Special  proceedings 


TEZASt 

Bexar  Co.  (San  Antonio)... 
Cameron  Co.  (Brownsville). 

Dallas  Co.  (Dallas) 

£1  Paso  Co.  (£1  Paso),.... 
Galveston  Co.  (Galveston). 
Harris  Co.  (Houston)...... 

Hidalgo  Co.  (McAUen) 

Lubbock  Co.  (Lubbock) 

McLennan  Co.  (Waco).. 

Tarrant  Co.  (Fort  Worth).. 

Travis  Co.  (Austin) 

116  small  courts. 


UTAH! 

First  District  (Ogden) 

Second  District  (Salt  Lake  City|) 

Third  District  (Provo) 

3  small  courts. • • 


WASHINGTON. 

King  Co.  (Seattle) 

Pierce  Co.   (Tacoma) 

Snohomish  Co.   (Everett). 
Spokane  Co.  (Spokane). •• 

Yakima  Co.    (Yakima) 

20  small  courts. 


WEST  VIRGINIA i 

Cabell  Co.  (Huntington).. 
Kanawha  Co.  (Charleston). 
53  small  courts.......... 


WISCONSIN! 

Dane  Co.   (Madison) 

Milwaukee  Co.   (Milwaukee). 
Racine  Co.   (Racine) 


u7  small  courts. 


c/  17,  18 
V  17,  18 
c/  17,  18 
c/  17,  18 
c/  17,  18 
c/  17,  18 
c/  17,  18 
c/  17,  18 
c/  17,  18 
%/  17,  18 

y  i7,  is 

c/  17,  18 
18 


2,177 
267 

5,691. 

1,862 
U 

u,5U 
209 
3U9 
691. 

2,030 

1,109 

U,351i 


2,535 
U.5U8 
2,057 
1,353 


5,875 
1,261, 
911 
2,551. 
1,733 
6,255 


509 
1,000 
3,825 

1,283 

7,873 

56 

3,251 


2,177 

267 

3,219 

1,862 

la 

2,Ui6 
209 
3u9 
61.5 

1,327 
566 

3,373 


2,39^ 
It,  1.05 
1,932 
1,172 


1,513 
852 
691, 

2,171. 

1,538 

5,238 


6,657 

56 

2,053 


1,551 
3,551 
1,300 


2,988 
31.5 
575 

1,31.6 
138 

2,a76 


231. 

359 

1,1.31 


2,615 

28 

1,585 


1,592 

238 

2,976 

1,797 


600 
1,199 


81.3 
85U 
632 
251 


1,525 

507 

119 

828 

1,1.00 

2,762 


31.8 
793 


959 
li.OliS 


1,396 


36 
1,220 


730 

1,1.66 


27 
582 
21.7 
263 


36 
2ll 

U5 

10 1 


21. 
135 
1,75 


658 

28 

196 

12 

31 

6 

111. 

3 

65 

3 

235 

32 

82 

86 

171 

368 

13 

•/     MDTE  WELL 
Quest! 


The  data  in  this  table  should  not  be  used  to  make   comparisons  between  communities  regarding  the  extent  of  delinquency* 
ncerning  changes  in  an  individual  court's  data  from  one  year  to  another  should  be  directed  to  that  individual  court. 


b/     Courts  serving  areas  with  population  of  100,000  or  more  are  listed  separately,   showing  the  chief  city  located  in  each  area. 
Courts  serving  area  with  lees  than  100,000  population  are  combined  for  each  State  and  are  presented  as  "small  courts." 

c/     The  age  under  which  court  has  original  jurisdiction  is  different  for  boys  and  girls.     The  age  for  boys  appears  first. 
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Table  2— NUMBER  OF  DELINQUENCY,    DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT,    AND  SPECIAL  PROCEEDINGS  CASES  DISPOSED  OF 
OFFICIALLY  ONLY   BY  205  COURTS,    1954.   a/ 


erred  by   court  b/ 


original 


Dependency 
leglect 


ALABAMA! 

63  small    court*  • • 

GEORGIA! 

Muscogee   Co.    (Columbus) 

NEBRASK-.i 

Douglas   Co.    (Omaha) 

Lancaster  Co.    (Lincoln) 

3   small    courts*  *••••••••••••< 

NEW  JERSETi      J 

Atlantic    Co.    (Atlantic  City). 
Bergen  Co.   (Haclcensaok) ...... 

Burlington  Co.   (Burlington)  <,. 
Camden  Co.    ( Camden)  •••••••••. 

Essex  Co.    (Newark) 

Budson  Co.    (Jersey  City)..... 

Mercer   Co.    (Trenton) 

Middlesex   Co.    (Perth  Amboy) . . 
Monmouth   Co.    (Long  Branoh)... 

Morris    Co.    (Morristown) 

Passaio  Co.    (Peterson) 

Union  Co.    (Elirabeth) 

9    small    courts,.,,;,,.,,,,,.. 

NORTE  CAROLINA i 

Buncombe  Co.    ( Asheville) .. , . , 
Durham  Co.    (Durham) .......... 

Forsyth  Co.    (Winston  Salem).. 

Gaston  Co.    (Gastonia) 

Mecklenburg   Co.    (Charlotte),, 

ffake  Co.    (Raleigh) 

100   small    courts............. 

PUERTO  RICO i 

Mayaguez   District  (Mayaguet). 

Ponoe   .  istriot    (Ponce). 

San  Juan  District  ( San  Juan), 
6   small    courts.. 


433 

2,710 
684 


174 

136 

2,189 


a/      The 


;hose  that    reported   their  official    cases   only.      For  the  purpose  of  this    report 
mplete  and  are  not  used  elsewhere  in  this   report. 


areas  with  population  of  100,000  or  more  are  listed    separately,    showing  the  chief  oity   looated 
Courts    serving  areas  with  less   than  100,000  population  are  combined   for  each  State  and  axe 
small    oourta." 


these  data  are 

b/     Courts   serving 
~       in   each  a 
presented 

o/     Data    for  New  Jersey  are   for  period   September  1,    1953  through  August   31,    1964. 

d/     No    report  on  dependenoy,    neglect  or   special    proceedings. 

e/     Breakdown  by  type  of  case  not  available. 
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Table  3--CHILDREN1S  CASES  DISPOSED  OF  BY  631   COURTS  IN  1954  AND  PERCENT  CHANGE   FROM  1953   a/ 


Area  served  by  court  b/ 


Cases  disposed  of  In  195t 


Special 
oceedings 


Percent  change  from  1953  to  19St 


Dependency 
neglect 


Total  cases 

ALABAMA: 

Jefferson  Co.    (Birmingham) 

Mobile  Co.    (Mobile). 

Montgomery  Co.    (Montgomery).... 

ARKANSAS: 

Pulaski  Co.    (Little  Rock) 

13  small  courts 

CALIFORNIA: 

Alameda  Co.    (Oaklartf) 

Contra  Costa  Co.    (Richmond).... 

Fresno  Co.    (Fresno) 

Kern  Co.    (Bakersfleld) 

Los  Angeles  Co.    (Los  Angeles).. 

Orange  Co.    (Santa  Ana) • 

Riverside  Co.  (Riverside) 

Sacramento  Co.  (Sacramento).... 
San  Bernardino  Co.    (S.   Bernardira 

San  Diego  Co.    (San  Diego) 

San  Francisco  Co.    (S.    Francisco) 

San  Joaquin  Co.    (Stockton) 

San  Mateo  Co.    (San  Mateo) 

Tulare  Co.    (Tulari) 

Ventura  Co.    (Oxnard) • 

IB  small  courts.. » 

CONNECTICUT: 

Fir6t  District  (Bridgeport).... 
Second  District  (New  Haven).... 
Third  District  (Hartford) 

FLORIDA: 

Orange  Co.    (Orlando) 

Pinellas  Co.  (St.  Petersburg).. 
Polk  Co.    (Lakeland) 

1  small  court......... 

GEORGIA: 

Chatham  Co.    (Savannah) 

Fulton  Co.    (Atlanta) 

Richmond  Co.    (Augusta) 

HAWAII: 

First  Circuit  (Honolulu) 

ILLINOIS: 

Cook  Co.   (Chicago) 

INDIANA: 

Allen  Co.    (Fort  fcayne) 

Lake   Co.    (Gary). 

Madison  Co.  (Anderson) 

Marion  Co.  (Indianapolis) 

St.  Joseph  Co.  (South  Bend).... 
Vanderburgh  Co.  (Evansville)... 

Vigo  Co.  (Terre  Haute) 

ih   small  courts. • 

IOWA: 

Linn  Co.  (Cedar  Rapids). 

Polk  Co.  (Des  Moines) 

Scott  Co.  (Davenport).. 

Woodbury  Co.  (Sioux  City)...... 

5  small  courts*. 

LOUISIANA: 

First  Jud.  Dist.  (Shreveport).. 
Fourth  Jud.  Dist.  (Monroe)..... 
Nineteenth  Jud.   Dist.    (Baton  R.) 

2  small  courts 

MAINE: 

1  small  court • 

MICHIGAN: 

Berrien  Co.  (Benton  Harbor).... 
Calhoun  Co.   (Battle   Creek)..... 

Genesee  Co.   (Flint) 

Ingham  Co.  (Lansing). 

Jackson  Co.   (Jackson) 

Kalamazoo  Co.    (Kalamazoo )...... 

Kent  Co.  (Grand  Rapids) 

Macomb  Co.    (East  Detroit) 

Kuskegon  Co.   (Muskegon)..-..... 

Oakland  Co.    (Pontiac) 

Saginaw  Co.    (Saginaw). 

Washtenaw  Co.   (Ann  Arbor)...... 

Wayne  Co.    (Detroit) 

70  small  courts.. ............. o 


2.9U. 
1,090 


1,56b 

5B2 

719 

396 

B.516 

6,56u 

2,93t 

2,212 

1,259 

937 

3,526 

3,169 

7,t27 

5,956 

u,271 

3,797 

936 

BIS 

2,038 

i,7ia 

l,li50 

1,295 

li,560 

3,161 

7,220 

5,379 

697 

508 

3,079 

2,581 

1,119 

9u2 

1,530 

1,302 

5,129 

t,190 

l,90!i 

l,60li 

2,066 

1,691 

1,996 

1,596 

1,175 

730 

1,037 

619 

1,350 

618 

l,t59 

727 

1,532 

670 

2,691 

2,003 

3,635 


503 
1,706 


383 
19t 

2,663 


u2u 
1,127 
653 
B05 
361 


503 
1,660 


656 
1:76 


1:65 
265 
2tt 
t69 


liU 

339 

506 

309 

796 

390 

351. 

161 

397 

322 

366 

208 

736 

367 

758 

59t 

U92 

I16I1 

1,390 

9t6 

1,02 

223 

398 

255 

lj,767 

3,1:29 

3,661 

2,325 

15il 

967 
1,662 


370 

Su7 

3,3tl 

31 
571 


t06 
193 
75 
158 
369 
I6I1 
28 
U1A 
179 
11.3 
1,338 
1,336 


18 


A6 
A2 

A 


175 

A 

127 

/2 

163 

A? 

3U7 

-5 

202 

M 

3 

-29 

101 

A 

1 

-1 

u32 

A 

179 

P> 

62 

/IB 

160 

A8 

53 

A2 

100 

Alt 

251 

A 

105 
61, 
7 
52 

A 
A 
A 
-10 

. 

A6 

: 

if 

t97 

A3 

95 

A 

17 

-21 

A3 
/98 

A5 
A 
A 


A 
A 
A 
Ah 
-17 

A3 
A9 
A.6 


A 

A6 


A 
A 
Ali 
A5 


AS 


A  5 


A6 

A2 


At 
A8 
A 

A3 
-IS 

A 


At 


A6 

A 


A3 
A6 


A 
A 
A 

Ai 

A3U 
AO 


-33 
-15 
-35 


Ai 


-12 


& 


/111 
Ao 
Ao 


At 
-u 

-58 

At 


. 

A7 

-1 

A6 

Ai 

Ae 

fi 

-16 

A2 

-t 

A 

Ai 

A6 

A3 

-9 

-68 

Ao 

A6 

A 

A9 
-22 

/8 

V 

AS 

A 

Table  3--CHILDREN'S  CASES  DISPOSED  OF   BY  631   COURTS  IN  1954  AND  PERCENT  CHANGE   FROM  1953     a/--Continued 


Area  served  by  court  b/ 


disposed  of  In  1951. 


Dependency 

and 

neglect 


Percent  change   from  1953  to  195ll 


Dependency 

and 

neglect 


Special 
proceedings 


MISSISSIPPI: 

Hinds  Co.   (Jackson) o 

65  small  courts.. •• 

MISSOURI: 

Greene  Co.   (Springfield) . 

Jackson  Co.    (Kansas   City) 

St.  Louis   (City) 

St.  Louis  Co.    (University  City) 
111   small  courts 

MONTANA: 

1  small  court •• .....o 

NORTH  DAKOTA: 

first  Jud.  Dist.   (Fargo) 

1  small  court. e ...«o* 

OHIO: 

Butler  Co.    (Hamilton) 

Clark  Co.    (Springfield).. 

Cuyahoga  Co.    (Cleveland) .....•• 

Franklin  Co.    (Columbus).. 

Hamilton  Co.    (Cincinnati)...... 

Lorain  Co.   (Lorain) 

Lucas  Co.    (Toledo) ., 

Mahoning  Co.   (Youngstovn).....0 
Montgomery  Co.    (Dayton) •••••..» 

Stark  Co.   (Canton).. • 

Lummit  Co.    (Akron) 

Trumbull  Co.   (Warren). 

57  small  courts. • 

OKLAHOMA: 

Tulsa  Co.    (Tulsa)... 

3  small  courts*. 

OREGON: 

Lane   Co.    (bugene).. • 

Marion  Co.    (Salem) 

Multnomah  Co.  (Portland) 

9  small  courts... 

PENNSYLVANIA: 

Allegheny  Co.   (Pittsburgh) 

Berks  Co.    (Reaalng) 

Montgomery  Co.   (Norrlstown).... 
Philadelphia  (City  and  Co.).... 

RHODE  ISLAND: 

State   (Providence) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA: 

28  small  courts. • 

UTAH: 

First  District  (Ogden) 

Second  District   (Salt  Lake  City) 

Third  District  (Provo) 

3  small  courts,  c .o 

VERMONT: 

16  small  courts. ............. io 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS: 

2  small  courts. .........0 

WASHINGTON: 

King  Co.    (Seattle) 

Pierce   Co.    (Tacoma) «, 

Snohomish  Co.    (Everett) • 

Spokane  Co.   (Spokane).. .... .... 

Yakima  Co.   (Yakima) 

20  small  courts.. 

VEST  VIRGINIA: 

Cabell  Co.   (Huntington) 

Kanawha  Co.    (Charleston).. ..... 

U:  small  courts ..•••.•••« 

WISCONSIN: 

Milwaukee  Co.    (Milwaukee) 

Racine   Co.    (Racine) 

31  small  court 


2,098 


u36 
2,903 
3,877 
1,260 
2,752 


1,283 

786 
133 


1,332 

767 
5,996 
1,193 
7,272 

690 
2,72u 
1,909 
2,767 

2U2 
2,209 

9U9 
10,672 


1,283 


u.227 
3,liP0 


7,222 

096 

906 

11,61.5 


2,535 
u,5u8 
2,057 
1,353 


5,175 
1,26a 
911 
2,55u 
1,733 
6,255 


509 
1,000 
3,081 


7,873 

56 

2,580 


326 
1,911 

2,21a 

639 

l,u39 


1,283 


1,171. 

660 
5,300 

673 
6,622 

690 
1,962 
1,721. 
2,283 
60 
1,960 

805 
6,918 


739 
385 

2,1:76 
2,598 


1j,69u 
685 
598 

9,632 

1,293 
975 


2,391: 
U,  LOS 
1,932 
1,172 


!i,513 
852 
691: 
2,171: 
1,538 
5,238 


1,763 


6,657 

56 

1,637 


829 
361 

607 


180 
158 
337 
135 
205 


196 

1,690 
780 


1,762 


lul 

lu3 


36 

1,075 


59 

510 

TO7 
260 
706 


L21 
1*5 


#7 


A8 

Ao 


-15 

Al 


to? 

to 


toh 

A8 


A5 
A8 
to 


A3 
tot 


A2 

d/ 


-5 

A9 


to 
to 

A 

to 


A5 

A 


A8 

toi 

A6 

to 


Ai 

A': 


A? 


Ai 


tor 
A7 
A5 

A2 

to? 

to 


too 
Ai 


-5 
A? 

to 


AU 


to 

A73 
A5 


A* 
tot 


-15 

Ao 


Ai 


/16 

c/ 


A8 
A 


A8 

-79 

£/ 

£/ 

.2 

-23 

c/ 

-?0 

i 

-12 

A3 

A 

A6 

-IS 

A6 

-'C 

c/ 

Ao 

-fo 

toi 

c/ 

-u 

-1? 

A2 
-8 

£ 

A5 
-33 


A 

toi 

-27 

to 

A 

-58 

ton 

tot 

A 

-8 

-3 

t 

toi 

/?2 

toi 

MJTE  WELLi     The  data  in  this  table   should  not  be  used  to  make  comparisons  between  coraaiunities  regarding  the  extent  of  delinquency* 

Questions  concerning  changes  in  an  individual   court's  data   from  one  year  to  another  should  be  directed  to   that  individual  oourto 

This  table   includes  only  courts   for  which  data  are   available   for  both  1953  and  1951u 

Courts  serring  areas  with  population  of  100,000  or  more   are  listed  separately,   showing  the   chief  city  located  in  each  area* 

Courts  serving  areas  with  less   than  100,000  population  are  combined  for  each  State  and  are  presented  as  "small  courts." 

Percent  change  not  coraputedi     t*ase  figure  for  1953  less  than  50. 

Percent  change  less  than  0.5* 
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Table  4--TREND  IN  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  CASES  AND  IN  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  AGED  10-17  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES:   1940-1954 


Index  (1940  =  100) 

Year 

Juvenile  delinquency  cases  a/ 

Child  population  of  U.S. 
(10-17  years  of  age)   b/ 

100 
112 
126 
172 
166 
172 
148 
131 
127 
136 
140 
149 
166 
187 
198 

a/     Date   for  li 51-54  based  oq  cases   disposed  of  by  383  courts    serving  about   21    percent  of  the   child  populatio 
—       of   the  United    States;    trend   for  previous  years   for  these   courts   estimated  by  the    Children's   Bureau. 


b/      Trend  baaed  on  data   from  Bureau  of  the   Ce 
Series  P-25,    tfos.   98  and  121,). 


U.S.    Deparbaent  of  Commerce  (Current  Population  Reports, 


Table  5--TREND  IN  DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT  CASES  AND  IN  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  18  YEARS  OF  AGE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:   1946-1954 


Index  (1946  •  100) 

Year 

Dependency  and  neglect  cases  a/ 

Child  population  of  U.S. 
(Under  18  years  of  age)  b/ 

100 
103 
102 
97 
92 
96 
97 
102 
102 

100 
104 

•/     Data  for  1951-64  based  on  oases  disposed  of  by  382   aour 
of  the  United  States;    trend    for  previous  years   for  the3 


ing  about  20  percent  of  the   ohild  populatio 
s    estimated  by  the  Children* s  Bureau. 


b/     Trend   based  on  data  from  Bureau    of  the  Ce 
Series  P-25,    Nos.    98  and  1212, 


U.S.    Department  of  Commerce  (Current  Population  Reports, 
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CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 
STATISTICAL  SERIES 


NUMBER 
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CHILDREN 
RECEIVING 
CASEWORK 
SERVICES 

JUNE  1954 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  •  Social  Security  Administration  •  Children's  Bureau 

1956 


CHILDREN  RECEIVING  CASEWORK  SERVICES,  JUNE  1954 
In  1952,  the  Children's  Bureau  issued  its  first  report  in  a  new 
series  of  statistical  data  on  children  receiving  casework  services  from 
both  public  and  voluntary  child  welfare  casework  agencies.  That  release, 
"Children  Receiving  Casework  Service,  June  1952",  Children's  Bureau 
Statistical  Series  Number  27,  described  the  units  of  count,  types  of 
agencies  included  and  the  limitations  of  the  data. 

This  brief  report  for  June,  1954,  presents  more  recent  estimates 
of  the  number  of  children  served  in  the  country  as  a  whole  and  also  summa- 
rizes the  changes  since  June,  1952.   In  addition,  the  accompanying  tables 
provide  detailed  data  for  4l  States  which  submitted  complete  reports  for 
June  30,  1954.-  Below  is  a  summary  of  findings  based  on  these  reports. 
An  estimated  415,000  children  were  receiving  casework 
services  on  June  30,  195**-*  from  public  and  volun- 
tary child  welfare  casework  agencies  in  the  United 
States  and  its  territories.  This  represents  about 
7  out  of  every  1,000  children  under  the  age  of  21 
in  the  United  States.  Of  the  children  receiving  case- 
work services  about  264,000  or  64  percent  were  re- 
ceiving services  from  public  agencies;  the  remaining 
151,000  or  36  percent  were  receiving  services  from 
voluntary  agencies. 
Of  the  415,000  children  receiving  casework  services,  about 
l64, 000(40^)  were  living  in  the  homes  of  parents  or 


1/  A  complete  report  includes  at  least  90  percent  of  the  children  receiving 
casework  services  from  the  public  and  voluntary  child  welfare  casework 
agencies  In  the  State. 


relatives,  175,000  (k2%)   were  In  foster  family  homes 
and  76,000  (l8#)  were  in  institutions  or  elsewhere. 

A  large  majority  (73$)  of  the  175,000  children  in  foster  family 
homes  were  in  boarding  homes.  Twenty-two  percent  of  the 
children  in  foster  family  homes  were  in  adoptive  homes 
and  5  percent  were  in  free,  wage,  or  work  homes. 

In  39  States  with  comparable  data,  k   percent  more  children  were 
receiving  casework  services  from  public  and  voluntary 
child  welfare  agencies  in  June,  195^  than  two  years  before. 
Both  voluntary  and  public  agencies  markedly  increased  the 
number  of  children  served  in  adoptive  homes  (+l8#  and  +14$ 
respectively)  and  sharply  reduced  the  numbers  of  children 
served  in  free,  work  or  wage  homes  {-29%  and  -2J%) . 


-  2  - 


CHILDREN  RECEIVING  CASEWORK  SERVICE  FROM  PUBLIC  AND  VOLUNTARY  CHILDREN  'S  CASEWORK  AGENCIES 
IN  38  STATES,  JUNE  1954  AND  PERCENT  CHANGE  FROM  JUNE  1952  TO  JUNE  1954,  BY  STATE  a/ 


Number  of  children  served  -  June  195^ 


Public 
agencies 


Voluntary 
agencies 


Percent  change  from  1952  to  195J* 


Public 
agencle 


Voluntary 
agencies 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Havall 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iova 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska , 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Puerto  Rico 

South  Dakota , 

Tennessee 

Texas , 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

West  Virginia , 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


9,319 
745 
2,401 
2,113 
7,985 

1,366 

3,317 

2,225 

15,766 

12,366 

4,419 
2,710 
5,842 
4,456 
3,278 

16,607 
9,033 

13,745 
4,697 
5,289 

1,014 
2,518 
3,206 
1,781 
l4,087 

26,133 
2,259 

10,630 

819 

3,768 

^,795 

1,468 

2,230 

258 

10,565 

7,503 

11,386 

472 


8,173 
745 
2,172 
2,096 
6,060 

1,016 
2,894 
1,688 
4,225 
11,129 

2,875 
2,036 
5,628 
3,762 
2,913 

6,749 

2,000 
10,443 
4,697 
3.1*97 

919 

1,718 

2,51*1 

1,71*1 

12  ,756 

17,212 
1,955 

10,630 

690 

3,151 

2,553 

1,039 

1,678 

258 

9,1*31 

7,492 

7,989 

463 


1,146 

229 

17 

1,925 

350 

423 

537 

11,541 

1,237 

1,544 
671: 
214 
694 
365 

9,858 
7,033 
3,302 

1,792 

95 
800 
665 

40 
1,331 

8,921 
304 

129 
617 

2,242 

429 
552 

1,134 


3,397 
9 


y 

+20 
+17 
+27 

+1 


-29 


+22 

+29 

-7 


+  15 
+52 


-11 
+3 


b/ 


-3 
+20 

+20 

+30 

+3 

+24 
+14 
-37 
-26 


+14 
-12 
+23 
+22 


+2 

+  54 

-4 

+1 

+30 


-4 
-22 
+16 

-3 

+5 

+26 


-4 
+3 
+17 
-5 
+7 

-5 

+5 

+4 

+79 


+30 
+  11 

-4 

+6 

0/ 
-if 

-15 

a/ 

+12 

-4 
sJ 

+5 

+8 

+13 

+1 

+76 

-28 

0/ 

-2 

S.I 


a/  Includes  only  States  with  complete  reporting  coverage   on  both  dates . 

b/  Percent   change   less   than  i  percent . 

c/  Percent  change  not  computed;    1952   figure   less   than   100. 


Note:     Totals  are   omitted  because  the 
country  as  a  whole. 


States  reporting  complete   coverage  may  not  be  representative  of  the 


Table  2.-  PERCENT  CHANGE  OF  CHILDREN  RECEIVING  CASEWORK  SERVICE  FROM  PUBLIC  ANL 
VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES-  JUNE  1952  TO  JUNE  1951*,  BY  LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS 


Percent  change  of  children  receiving  servi 

Living  arrangements  of  children 

Al] 
agencies 

Public 
agencies 

Voluntary 
agencies 

Total,  38  States . .a/ 

+h 

+k 

+k 

In  homes  of  parents  or  relatives.. 

+5 
+3 

+k 

+11 
+2 

+3 
+16 
-27 

+2 

+5 
+ik 
-27 

-3 

+18 

-29 
-1 

a/  Includes  only  States  with  complete  reporting  coverage  on  both  dates.   See  tab 
for  list  of  States  included. 


Table  3.-  CHILDREN  RECEIVING  CASEWORK  SERVICE  FROM  PUBLIC  AMD  VOLUNTARY   CHILDREN'S 
CASEWORK  AGENCIES,   AND  RATE  OF  CHILDREN  SERVED  PER  1,000  CHILD 
POPULATION,  B1  STATE,   JUNE  1954  a/ 


Total  children  served 


Rate   per  1,000 
child  population 


Children  served   by- 


Public   agencies 


Voluntary  agencies 


Rate   per  1,000 
child   population 

y 


Rate  per  1,000 
child  population 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Puerto  Rico 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


9,319 
745 
2,401 
2,113 
7,985 

1,366 
3,317 
3,642 
2,225 
15,766 

12,366 
4,419 
2,710 
5,842 
4,456 

3,278 
16,607 

9,033 
13,7^5 

4,697 

5,289 
1,014 
2,518 
3,206 
1,781 

14,087 
1.731* 

26,133 
2,259 
3,'t05 

10,630 

819 

3,768 

»*,795 

1,468 

2,230 
258 
10,565 
7,503 
11,386 
472 


10.3 
12.7 


7-9 
**.5 
3.7 
4.8 
3.6 

9-9 
10.2 

11.6 
>>.9 

3.8 
4.2 
5-1 
16.7 
5.0 

7.8 
b.5 
8.3 
2.7 
5-7 


1.4 
^.3 

15.6 

21.5 

7.6 

9.0 
8.4 
4.0 


8,173 
745 
2,172 
2,096 
6,060 

1,016 
2,894 
3,169 
1,638 
4,225 

11,129 
2,875 
2,036 
5,628 
3,702 

2,913 
6,749 
2,000 
10,443 
4,697 

3A97 

919 
1,718 
2,p4l 
1,741 

12,756 

1,288 

17,212 

1,955 

2,270 

10,630 

690 

3,151 

2,553 

1,039 

1,678 
258 
9, ^31 
7,^92 
7,989 
463 


5.4 
2.8 

8.4 

7.7 
11.1 
2.1 
7.8 

1.4 

7.1 
2.9 
2.8 


4.1 
0.8 
8.8 


3.5 

13.  t 

4.9 

7.1 
4.8 
5-5 
2.3 
3-8 

8.7 


0.7 
3.0 

11.7 
21.5 
6.8 
9.0 
5-9 
3-9 


1,146 

229 

17 

1,925 

350 
423 
473 
537 
11, 5^1 

1,237 

1,544 

674 

214 

694 

365 
9,858 
7,033 
3,302 


1,792 

95 
doo 
665 

40 

1,331 
446 

8,921 
304 

1,135 


129 

017 

2,242 

429 

552 

1,134 


0.6 

%l 

2.0 

2.6 
1.6 
0.3 
2.5 
3-7 

0.8 
1.6 
0.9 
0.2 
0.5 

1.1 
6.1 
2.6 


3.5 
0.1 


0.7 

1.7 


0.4 
1.9 


0.5 
0.5 
0.7 


0.8 
2.5 


a/  Data  are  for  June  30,    1954  with  the  following  exceptions:      Minnesota  reported  all  agencies  as   of  March  31,    1951*  ■ 
New  Mexico  reported   one   voluntary  multiple  function  agency  as   of  December  31,    1951*. 

b/  Estimated  civilian  population  under  21   years   of  age,   July  1,    1951* .      Bureau  of   the   Census,   Department   of  Commerce, 
c/  Less   than  0.1  per  1,000  child  population. 

Note:      Totals  are   omitted   because   the  4  1  States  reporting  complete  coverage  may  not   be  representative   of  the  country 
as  a  whole . 
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Table  4 . 


CHILDREN  RECEIVING  CASEWORK  SERVICE  AND  THE  PERCENT  SERVED  BY  PUBLIC  AND  VOLUNTARY  CHILDREN  'S 
CASEWORK  AGENCIES,  BY  STATE,  JUNE  1954  a/ 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia , 

Hawaii 

Illinois , 

Indiana , 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts , 

Michigan , 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri , 

Montana 

Nebraska , 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina , 

North  Dakota 

Ohio , 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Puerto  Rico , 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee , 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 

children 

served 


9,319 
745 
2,401 
2,113 
7,985 

1,366 
3,317 
3,61*2 
2,225 
15,766 

12,366 
4,419 
2,710 
5,842 
4,1*56 

3,273 

16,607 
9,033 

13, 745 
4,697 

5,269 
1,011* 
2,518 
3,206 
1,781 

11*.  067 
1,731* 

26,133 
2,259 
3,1*05 

10,630 

819 

3,768 

"»,795 

1,463 

2,230 

258 

10,565 

7,503 

11,386 

472 


Children  served  by- 


Public   agencies 


8,173 
745 
2,172 
2,096 
6,0o0 

1,016 

2,894 
3,169 
1,688 
4,225 

11,129 
2,875 
2,03b 
5,628 
3,762 

2,913 
6,749 
2,000 
10,443 
4,697 

3,497 
919 
1,718 
2,541 
l,74l 

12,756 
1,288 

17,212 
1,955 
2,270 

10,630 

090 

3,151 

2,553 

1,039 

1,678 
258 
9,431 
7,492 
7,989 
463 


100 
90 
99 
76 

71* 
87 
87 
76 
27 

90 
65 
75 
96 
84 


76 
100 


91 
74 
b6 
87 
67 

100 
84 
cW 
53 
71 

75 
100 

89 
100 

70 
98 


Voluntary  agencies 


1,146 

229 

17 

1,925 

350 
423 
473 
537 
11,541 

1,237 

1,544 

674 

214 
694 

365 
9,858 
7,033 
3,302 


1,792 

95 

800 

665 

40 

1,331 
446 

8,921 
304 

1,135 


129 

617 

2,242 

429 

552 

1,134 

11 

3,397 

9 


30 


a/  See   footnote  a,    table    3  for  States  where  data  are  not   for  June   30,    19?4. 

b/  Less   than   1  percent. 

Note:      Totals   are   omitted   because   the   41  States  reporting  complete   coverage  may  not   be  representative  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 


CHIIDRKN  RECEIVING  CASEWORK  SERVICE  FROM  PUBLIC  AND  VOLUNTARY  CHILDREN'S  CASEWORK  AGENCIES, 
BY  LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS,  BY  STATE,  JUNE  1954  a/ 


Total  children 
served 
(Public  and  volun- 
tary agencies) 


In  homes  of  parents 
or  relatives 


ster  family 
homes 


In  Institutions  and 
elsewhere  b/ 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Puerto  Rico 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

TexaB 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


9,319 

2,401 
2,113 
7,985 

1,366 
3,317 

3,642 
2,225 
15,766 

12,366 
4,1*19 
2,710 
5,842 
4,456 

3,278 
16, 607 

9,0:13 
13,745 

4,697 

5,289 

1,014 
2,518 
3,206 
1,781 

14,087 
1,73\ 

26,133 
2,259 
3>05 

10,630 

819 

3,768 

4,795 

1,466 

2,230 
258 
10,565 
7,503 
11,38b 
472 


7,202 
274 
1,241 
1,066 
1,687 


1,046 
1,199 
1,045 
1,568 

5,527 
2,487 
872 
3,187 
1,297 

990 
7,694 
3,oio 
8,233 
3,842 

2,136 
441 
991 

1,405 
782 

6,960 

1,135 

9,416 

940 

1,122 

7,869 

357 

1,566 

2,123 

531 

707 

146 

3,592 

4,858 

4,622 

242 


1,630 
240 
949 


1,224 

1,925 

859 

7,150 

5,066 
1,170 
887 
1,463 
2,846 

2,073 
7,323 
5,297 

4,191 
474 

2,292 
432 
805 

1,162 


3.751* 

461 

10,968 

553 

2,007 

575 

394 

1,688 

1,866 

849 

1,040 
52 
5,850 
2,020 
5,157 
182 


487 
231 
211 
187 
1,829 

172 

1,047 

518 

321 

7,048 

1,773 
762 
951 

1,192 
313 

215 
1,590 

726 
1,321 

381 

861 
141 
722 
639 
193 

3,373 
138 

5,749 
766 
276 

2,186 


483 
60 
1,123 
625 
1,607 
46 


a/  See   footnote  a,    table  3    for  States  where  data  are  not   for  June  30,    1954. 

b/  The   children  reported   in   Institutions  represent   only  those  children  served  by  workers  attached   to  child  welfare 
agencies  and  not  all  children  receiving  Institutional  care. 

Note:      Totals  are   omitted   because   the   41  States  reporting  complete  coverage  may  not   be  representative  of  the 
country  as  a  whcle. 
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CHILDREN  RECEIVING  CASFWORK  SERVICE  FROM  PUBLIC   CHILDREN'S  CASEWORK  AGENCIES,   BY   LIVING 
ARRANGEMENTS,   BY  STATE,    JUNE  1954  a/ 


Total  children 

served 
(Public  agencies) 


Ln  homes  of  parents 
or  relatives 


In  foster  family 


In  institutions  and 
elsewhere  b/ 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbl 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Puerto  Rico 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


8,173 
745 
2,172 
2,096 
6,060 

1,016 
2,894 
3,169 
1,688 
4,225 

11,129 
2,875 
2,036 
5,628 
3,762 

2,913 
6,749 
2,000 
10,443 
4,697 

3,497 
919 
1,716 
2,541 
1,741 

12,756 
1,288 

17,212 
1,955 
2,270 

10,630 

690 

3,151 

2,553 

1,039 

1,678 
258 
9,431 
7,492 
7,989 
463 


6,688 
274 
1,184 
1,059 
1,021 

366 
965 
1,114 
703 
835 

5,370 
2,299 

670 
3,107 

997 

847 

705 

665 

6,982 

3,842 

1,610 
435 
902 

1,158 
780 

6,795 

1,131 

5,409 

729 


342 
1,446 
1,605 

450 

624 

146 

3,276 

4,857 

3,695 

242 


1,461 
240 
831 
855 

3,705 

571 
1,001 
1,679 

761 
3,218 

4,475 

383 

677 

1,389 

2,548 

1,909 
5,376 
1,274 
2,790 
474 

1,600 
366 
437 
980 
774 

3,313 
107 

8,274 
487 

1,353 

575 
310 
1,424 
708 
533 

819 

52 

5,322 

2,015 

3,772 

177 


24 
231 
157 
182 
1,334 

79 
928 
376 
224 
172 

1,284 
193 
689 

1,132 
217 

157 
666 
61 
671 
381 

287 
118 
379 

403 

187 

2,648 
50 

3,529 

739 

59 

2,186 

38 

281 

240 

56 

235 
60 
833 
620 
522 


a/ 

31 
7 
9 


a/  See  footnote  a,  table  3  for  States  where  data  are  not  for  June  30,  1954. 

b/  The  children  reported  in  institutions  represent  only  those  children  served  by  workers  attached  to  child  welfare 
agencies  and  not  all  children  receiving  Institutional  care. 

c/  Less  than  1  percent. 

Note:   Totals  are  omitted  because  the  4l  States  reporting  complete  coverage  may  not  be  representative  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 
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Table  7.-  CHILDREN  RECEIVING  CASEWORK  SERVICE  FROM  VOLUNTARY  CHILDREN'S  CASEWORK  AGENCIES,  BY  LIVING 
ARRANGEMENTS,  BY  STATE,  JUNE  1951*  a/ 


State 

Total  children 

served 

(Voluntary  agencies) 

In  homes   of  parents 
or  relatives 

In  foster  family 
homes 

In  Institutions  and 
elsewhere  b/ 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

l,li*6 

229 

17 

1,925 

350 
1*23 
1*73 
537 
11,541 

1,237 
1,5-W 

674 
211* 
691* 

365 
9,858 
7,033 
3,302 

1,792 

95 

800 

665 

1*0 

1,331 
1*1*6 

8,921 
30i* 

1,135 

129 

617 

2,21*2 

1*29 

552 

1,131* 

11 

3,397 

9 

511* 

57 

7 

666 

22 
81 
85 
31*2 
733 

157 
188 
202 
80 
300 

H*3 
6,989 
2,31*5 
1,251 

526 
b 

89 

21*7 

2 

165 

1* 

1*,007 

211 

261* 

15 
120 
518 

81 

83 

316 

1 

927 

1*5 

25 
1*2 
31* 

6 
19 

18 

a 

6 

13 
12 
30 
37 
"*3 

39 
71 
33 
38 

29 

6 

11 

37 

5 

12 
1 
1*5 
69 
23 

12 
20 
23 
19 

15 

28 
10 
27 

169 

118 
5 

761* 

235 

223 

21*6 

98 

3,932 

591 

787 

210 

71* 

298 

164 
1,91*5 
1*,023 

1,1*01 

692 

66 

368 
182 
32 

i*i»l 

35>* 

2,691* 

66 

651* 

81* 

1*61* 

1,158 

316 

221 

528 
5 

1,385 

5 

15 

51 
29 
UO 

67 
53 
52 
18 
3»* 

1*8 
51 
31 
35 
u3 

1*5 
20 
57 

1*2 

39 
70 
1*6 
27 
80 

33 
79 
30 
22 
58 

65 
75 
52 
7U 

1*0 

1*6 
1*5 
1*1 
56 



1*63 

5* 

5 

1*95 

93 
119 
11*2 

97 
6,876 

1*89 

569 

262 

60 

96 

58 
921* 
665 
650 

571* 

23 

31*3 

236 

6 

725 

88 

2,220 

27 

217 

30 

33 

566 

32 

248 

290 

5 

1,085 

4 

1*0 

21* 

29 

26 
27 

District   of  Columbia. 

28 
30 
18 

60 

39 

37 

39 

28 
11* 

16 

9 
10 

20 

32 

21* 

43 

36 

15 

55 
20 

25 

9 

19 

- 

23 
5 

25 

7 

45 

26 
45 
32 

a/  See  footnote  a,  table  3  for  States  where  data  are  not  for  June  30,  1951*- 

b/  The  children  reported  In  Institutions  represent  only  those  children  served  by  workers  attached  to  child  welfare 
agencies  and  not  all  children  receiving  Institutional  care. 

Note:   Totals  are  omitted  because  the  4l  States  reporting  complete  coverage  may  not  be  representative  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 


Table  8.-  CHILDREN  RECEIVING  CASEWORK  SERVICE  IN  FOSTER  FAMILY  HOMES  SUPERVISED  BY  PUBLIC  AND  VOLUNTARY 
CHILDREN'S  CASEWORK  AGENCIES,    BY  TYPE  OF  FOSTER  FAMILY   CARE,   BY  STATE,    JUNE  1954  a/ 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Masschusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Puerto  Rico 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total  children  in 
foster  family 
homes 
(Public  and  volun- 
tary agencies) 


1,630 
240 
91*9 
860 

4,469 


1,224 

1,925 

859 

7,150 

5,066 
1,170 
887 
1,463 
2,846 

2,073 
7,323 
5,297 
4,191 

474 

2,292 
432 
805 

1,162 
806 

3,754 

461 

10,968 

553 

2,007 


575 
394 


1,888 

1,866 

849 

l,04o 
52 
5,850 
2,020 
5,157 
182 


Boarding  homes 


Number   Percent 


871 
191 
547 
617 
3,768 


951 

806 

742 

5,626 

3,188 

434 

ll 

883 
1,911 

1,831 
6,604 
4,124 
2,613 
378 


d/  1 


332 
299 
335 
997 
448 

1,309 
193 

7,941 
368 

1,595 

555 
250 

89S 

583 

685 

48 

3,762 

1,719 

3,949 

115 


78 


63 
37 
2/ 
60 

67 


Adoptive  homes 


559 
26 
360 
209 
607 

94 

232 

1,098 

87 
1,375 

1,310 


364" 
935 

185 

685 

830 

1,224 

31 

d/  758 
113 
3»*7 
136 
310 

1,878 
201 

1,950 
154 
348 


855 

hZ 

226 

27 

113 

11 

1 

2 

629 

28 

79 

4 

853 

17 

18 

10 

34 


190 

14 
33 
31 


24 
37 
19 
17 
124 

504 
120 


23 

23 

330 

226 

65 

d/  168 
18 
64 
16 
37 

547 
52 

786 
28 
4l 

19 
25 

CJ 

10B 

19 


421 

196 

231 

49 


12 
6 
3 
4 

k/ 

3 

3 

1 


I7 
5 

14 

7 
4 


Work  or  wage  homes 


13 
25 

64 
34 
£/ 
37 


13 
128 


d/  3k 
2 

59 
13 


20 

15 
291 

3 
23 


38 
26 
124 


a/  See  footnote  a,  table  3  for  States  where  data  are  not  for  June  30,  1954. 

b/  Less  than  1  percent. 

c/  Breakdown  by  type  of  foster  family  home  not  available  for  public  agencies. 

d/  Includes  estimate  by  type  of  foster  family  home  for  673  children  receiving  service  from  public  agencies. 

Note:  Totals  are  omitted  because  the  41  States  reporting  complete  coverage  may  not  be  representative  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 
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Table    9.-  CHILDREN  RECEIVING  CASEWORK  SERVICE  IN  FOSTER  FAMILY   HOMES  SUPERVISED  BY  PUBLIC  CHILDREN'S  CASEWORK 
AGENCIES,   BY  TYPE  OF  FOSTER  FAMILY  CARE,   BY  STATE,    JUNE  1954  a/ 


Total  children   In 
foster  family 
homes 
(Public  agencies) 


Boarding  homeB 


Number  Percent 


Adoptive  homes 


Free  homes 


Work  or  wage  homes 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbli 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Puerto  Rico 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


l,46l 
240 
831 
855 

3,705 

571 
1,001 
1,679 

761 
3,218 

4,475 

383 

677 

1,389 

2,548 

1,909 
5,378 
1,274 
2,790 

474 

d/  1,500 
366 
>*37 
980 

774 

3,313 
107 

8,274 
487 

1,353 

575 
310 
1,424 
708 
533 

819 

52 

5,322 

2,015 

3,772 

177 


776 
191 
523 
612 
3,315 

531* 
877 
704 
664 
2,969 

2,903 
171 

£/ 
843 
1,822 

1,737 
5,293 
1,077 

2,165 
378 

d/  891 

~  286 
253 
872 

447 

1,190 

66 

6,514 

310 

1,269 

555 
217 

£/ 
432 
456 

43 

3,548 

1,716 

3,151 

115 


36 
62 
79 
64 
94 

97 
70 

2/ 

61 

85 

£/ 
92 

66 
85 
84 
65 


490 
26 
267 
209 
296 


955 
72 


1,032 
140 

c/ 
334" 
726 

124 
85 
89 

412 
31 

d/  535 

60 

92 

82 

279 

1,559 

11 
821 
148 

<*3 


201 
58 

£/ 

1 

1,319 

77 

"*17 

13 


33 

185 

11 

14 

32 

32 

24 

31 

b 

10 

2 

23 

8 

35 

57 

18 

9 

13 

6 

45 

23 

482 

36 

53 

c/ 

c/ 

24 

175 

28 

- 

6 

17 

2 

- 

7 

107 

15 

140 

6 

65 

33 

d/  147 

16 

18 

21 

50 

9 

13 

36 

37 

47 

544 

10 

15 

10 

674 

30 

26 

3 

28 

. 

19 

24 

17 

c/ 

c/ 

28 

68 

25 


£/ 

2 

417 

196 

128 

49 


d/  27 


11 

42 

1 

13 

5 

11 

16 

20 

14 

15 

8 

265 

5 

3 

2 

13 

3 

1 

6 

1 

c/ 

c/ 

10 

7 

3 

3 

c/ 

c/ 

I 

1 

8 

38 

10 

26 

3 

76 

28 

- 

a/  See  footnote    a,    table  3    for    States  where  date  arc   not  for  June  30,    1954. 

b/  Less   than  1   percent. 

cy   Breakdown  by  type   of  foster  family  home  not  available. 

d/  Includes  estimate  by  type  of  foster  family  home  for  673  children  receiving  service  from  public  agencies. 

Note:     Totals  are  omitted  because  the  41  States  reporting  complete  coverage  may  not  be  representative  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 
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Table  10.-  CHILDREN  RECEIVING   CASEWORK  SERVICE  IN  FOSTER  FAMILY  HOMES  SUPERVISED  BY  VOLUNTARY   CHILDREN'S 
CASEWORK  AGENCIES,   BY  TYPE  OF  FOSTER  FAMILY  CARE,   BY  STATE,    JUKE  1954  a/ 


Total  children  1 

foster  family 

homes 

(Voluntary 

agencies) 


Boarding  homes 


Number    Percent 


Adoptive  hemes 


Number    Fercent 


Free  homes 


Number   Percent 


Work  or  wage  homes 


Number    Percent 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine , 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Puerto  Rico 

South  Dakota , 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah , 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


118 

5 

764 

235 

223 

21*6 

98 

3,932 

591 
787 
210 
74 
298 

164 

1,945 
4,023 

1,401 


692 
66 
368 
182 
32 

441 
351* 
,694 
66 
654 


84 

464 

1,158 

316 

221 

528 

5 

1,385 

5 


24 

5 

453 

152 
74 

102 

78 

2,657 

285 

263 

97 

40 


94 

1,311 

3,047 

448 


441 
13 
82 

125 


119 
127 
,427 
58 
326 


33 
340 
464 
127 


214 

3 
798 


20 

100 

59 

65 
33 
42 
80 


311 

81 
147 
143 

15 
1,174 

278 
442 
101 
30 
209 

61 
600 
741 
812 


223 
53 

255 
54 

31 

319 

190 

1,129 

6 

305 


36 
124 
653 
168 


310 

59 

2 

40 

436 

32 

5 

100 

6 

23 
223 


3 

37 
112 


4 
103 


<=/ 


I' 


a/  See  footnote  a,    table  3   for  States  where  data  are  not  for  June  30,    195^« 

b/  Leea   than   1  percent. 

c/  Breakdown  by  type  of  foster  family  home  not  available. 

Note:      Totals  are   omitted  because  the  Ul  States  reporting  complete  coverage  may  not  be  representative   of   the 
country  as  a  whole. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  FINDINGS 

In  the  fall  of  1953 ,  the  Children's  Bureau  made  a  study  of  the  policies 
and  operations  of  public  State  training  schools  in  the  United  States.  Ques- 
tionnaires were  mailed  to  all  (129)  public  State  training  schools  In  the 
country  and  replies  vere  received  from  109  schools.  On  the  basis  of  data 
received,  it  is  estimated  that  public  training  schools  in  the  United  States 
served  an  estimated  l»-5,000  children  during  the  period  October  1,  1952  — 
September  30,  1953.  The  findings  below  are  drawn  from  data  supplied  by  the 
109  responding  schools. 

1.  The  average  (median)  age  of  the  children  in  the  training 
schools  was  l6  years.  Seventy-two  percent  were  boys;  69 
percent  were  white. 

2.  Approximately  k   out  of  10  schools  had  a  capacity  of  over 
200  children  and  6  out  of  10  had  a  capacity  of  over  150 
children . 

3.  Approximately  2  out  of  10  schools  had  an  occupancy  between 
91-100  percent  while  2  out  of  10  had  an  occupancy  of  over 
100  percent. 

k.     The  average  length  of  cere  of  a  child  in  a  training  school 
serving  boys  only  was  10.8  months;  In  those  serving  girle 
only  it  was  15*5  months. 

5.  There  was  one  full-time  employee  (professional,  administrative, 
and  maintenance)  for  every  2.k   children  resident  in  the 
schools  on  September  30,  1953*  The  ratio  of  staff  to  chil- 
dren was  lowest  in  the  Northeastern  Region  (1:1.8)  and  highest 
in  the  Southern  Eegion  (1:^.2). 

6.  Nearly  all  schools  had  full-time  day  cottage  personnel  and 
academic  teachers  on  their  staffs.  About  80  percent  of  them 
had  full-time  vocational  education  teachers  and  nurses,  and 
70  percent  of  them  had  full-time  night  cottage  personnel. 
About  60  percent  had  full-time  social  workers  and  recrea- 
tion workers.  Very  few  schools  had  full-time  chaplains, 
dentists  or  physicians  on  their  staffs. 


7.  Seventy-six  percent  of  the  superintendents  and  79  percent  of 
the  social  workers  had  some  graduate  education.  Ninety- 
eight  percent  of  the  academic  teachers  had  attended  college. 
Eighty-three  percent  of  the  day  cottage  personnel  and  5^  per- 
cent of  the  night  cottage  personnel  had  attended  high  school. 

8.  In  43  of  the  109  schools,  all  employees  were  covered  by  a 
merit  or  civil  service  system.  In  20  schools  some  employees 
were  covered;  in  38  schools  no  employee  was  covered. 

9.  An  estimated  $55,000,000  was  spent  In  the  period  July  1,  1952  — 
June  30,  1953  by  the  129  State  training  schools.  Approximately 
78  percent  of  the  total  was  spent  for  operating  costs  and  22 
percent  for  capital  Improvements. 

10.  The  average  annual  per  capita  cost  of  caring  for  a  child  in 
the  109  training  schools  reporting  In  this  study  was  $1,985. 
The  annual  per  capita  cost  ranged  from  $439  to  $4,399.  It 
was  highest  for  schoo?s  in  the  Northeastern  Region  and  lowest 
in  the  Southern  Region. 
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BACKGROUND  OF  STUDY  1/ 


2/ 
The  rise  in  juvenile  delinquency  In  recent  years-'  has  led  to  wide 

spread  interest  of  citizen  groups  and  governmental  bodies  in  its  causes, 
prevention  and  treatment.  Training  schools  are  an  important  treatment 
facility  for  juvenile  delinquents  but,  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  relative- 
ly few  facts  are  available  about  their  operations.  This  study  of  public 
State  training  schools  had  as  its  purpose  the  gathering  of  additional  facts 
on  training  schools.  It  focused  on  admission  policies,  children  served, 
program  and  facilities,  personnel,  and  expenditures. 

Collection  of  data 

There  were  129  public  State  training  schools  for  delinquents  in 
the  United  States  and  its  territories  in  1953,  including  121 
schools  in  the  48  States,  2  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  6 
in  the  territories  and  possessions  .3./ 

In  addition  there  were  an  estimated  133  private  training 
schools  and  57  local  public  training  schools  scattered  through- 
out the  United  States .k/ 

This  study  covered  only  the  public  State  training  schools. 
Two  questionnaires,  mailed  in  the  fall  of  1953,  were  used  to 
obtain  the  data.  One  of  these  was  to  be  completed  and  signed 
by  the  superintendent.  It  aimed  at  obtaining  information  about 
the  school  as  a  whole  --on  intake  aspects,  children  served, 
personnel,  etc.  The  second  questionnaire  aimed  at  obtaining 

1/  Report  prepared  by  Henry  C.  Lajewski,  Program  Analysis  Branch,  Division 
of  Research. 

2/  See  "Juvenile  Court  Statistics,  195V'  Children's  Bureau  Statistical 
Series  No.  31,  Children's  Bureau,  1956. 

3/  As  indicated  in  the  "Directory  of  Public  Training  Schools  for  Delinquent 
Children,"  Children's  Bureau,  November  19^9,  Pub.  No.  264. 

k/  Estimated  from  data  used  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  its  1950 
Census  of  Institutions. 
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Table  1:  All  Public  State  Training  Schools  In  the  United  States  and  Schools 
Included  in  the  Study,  by  Sex  of  Children  Served, 
Capacity  and  Region,  September  30,  1953 


All  Schools-' 

Schools  Included  in 

Study 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

All  Schools 

129 

100 

109 

100 

Schools  serving: 

boys  only 

63 

*9 

51 

kj 

girls  only 

5* 

k2 

hi 

^3 

boys  and  girls 

12 

9 

11 

10 

Schools  with  a  capacity  of: 

less  than  100  children 

31 

2k 

28 

26 

100-199  children 

*5 

35 

36 

33 

200-299  children 

25 

19 

22 

20 

300  or  more  children 

28 

22 

23 

21 

Schools  located  in  the:—' 

Northeastern  Region 

29 

22 

28 

26 

Northcentral  Region 

2k 

19 

21 

19 

Southern  Region 

k8 

37 

36 

33 

Mountain  Region 

12 

9 

10 

9 

Pacific  Region 

10 

8 

10 

9 

Territorial  Region 

6 

5 

k 

k 

a/  For  non -reporting  schools,  data  were  obtained  from  "Directory  of  Public 
Training  Schools  for  Delinquent  Children,"  Children's  Bureau,  November,  19^9  > 
Pub.  No.  26V 

b/  See  Appendix  A,  for  States  included  in  each  region. 
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detailed  personnel  data  on  full-time  employees  in  selected 
Job  positions  and  was  to  be  completed  for  each  employee  in 
these  positions.  The  personnel  data  requested  included 
that  on  age,  number  of  years  employed,  salary,  education, 
and  weekly  working  hours.  Most  employees  complnted  their 
own  questionnaires  but  some  had  them  completed  by  an  ad- 
ministrative staff  person  who  had  the  required  informa- 
tion available  in  personnel  records. 

Of  the  129  public  State  training  schools  receiving  the 
questionnaire  about  the  school  as  a  whole,  109  or  Qk   per- 
cent returned  it  completed.  The  109  schools  included  in 
the  study  appear  to  be  reasonably  representative  of  all 
State  training  schools  In  the  country  with  respect  to  the 
capacities  of  the  schools,  sex  of  children  served  and 
regional  location.  (See  table  1.) 

The  proportion  of  personnel  questionnaires  received  for 
Individuals  employed  in  selected  Job  positions  was  rel- 
atively high.  The  data  in  table  2  on  the  total  number 
of  employees  in  these  jobs  as  reported  in  the  over-all 
questionnaire  and  the  number  of  employees  in  these  Jobs 
for  whom  an  individual  questionnaire  was  received  re- 
flect this.  All  groups  --  except  nurses,  and  night 
cottage  personnel  —  were  represented  by  at  least  70 
percent  of  the  full-time  employees  In  the  respective 
groups. 

Table  2:  Full-time  Employees  of  109  Public  State  Training  Schools  in  the  Study 
and  the  Number  of  Individual  Personnel  Questionnaires  Reoeived, 
by  Selected  Job  Position,  September  30,  1953 


Job  Position 

Total 
Number 

Employed 

Employees  Returning  Individual 
Questionnaires 

Number 

Percent 

100 

2,099 

6Ul 

171 

98 
168 
109 
758 
562 

7^ 

1,718 

333 

116 

71 
1^9 

93 
639 
k6& 

7k 
82 
60 
68 

72 

89 

85 
8k 

sachers,  Vocational  Education. 

83 
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ible  3:  Minimum  and  Maximum  Admission  Ages  of  109  Public  State  Training  Schools, 

September  30,  1953 


hools  with 
Minimum 
Admission 
Age  of  - 


Schools  with  Maximum  Admission  Age  of - 


All 
Schools 


15yrs. 


l6yrs. 


17yrs 


l8yr£ 


19yrs 


20yrs, 


21yrs, 


Not 
Reporte 


.1  Schools 
None 

6  years . . . 

7  years . . . 

8  years . . . 

9  years . . . 
.0  years . . . 
.1  years . . . 
.2  years . .  . 
.3  years . . . 
.k  years . . . 
.5  years . . . 
>t  reported 


109 


JSL 


.12. 


3l 


13 

1 
8 

13 
1* 

2k 
k 

36 

1 
1 
2 
2 


ft/ 


2 

6 

- 

1 

1* 

1 

1 

5 

- 

1 

5 

16*-' 

l 

2 

5 

22 

/  One  co-educational  school  in  this  group  had  a  minimum  age  of  admission  of  10 
jars  for  boys  and  12  years  for  girls.  For  this  school,  only  the  minimum  admission 
ge  for  boys  is  shown  in  the  table. 
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ADMISSION  POLICIES 

Admission  policies  are  controls  over  the  intake  of  children.  For 

State  training  schools,  such  controls  are  either  stated  in  State  law  or 

formulated  by  the  administration  of  the  school.  They  determine  what  kinds 

of  children  come  into  the  training  school. 1/ 

Age  limits 

Because  of  the  different  problems  presented  by  children  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  admission  to  most  training  schools  is  controlled  by 
minimum  and  maximum  ages  of  admission  established  either  by  law 
or  by  the  school  administration. 

About  1  out  of  10  schools  had  no  minimum  age  of  ad- 
mission. Nearly  6  out  of  10  schools  had  a  minimum 
admission  age  of  10-12  years.  Very  few  had  a  mini- 
mum admission  age  of  over  12  years. 

The  most  frequent  maximum  admission  age  was  l8  years; 
about  5  out  of  10  schools  had  this  maximum;  about  1 
out  of  10  schools  had  a  higher  maximum. 

Ninety-three  schools  had  21  years  as  the  maximum  age 
to  which  a  child  might  be  held  in  the  school. 

About  7  out  of  10  schools  had  a  difference  of  8  years 
or  less  between  the  minimum  and  maximum  ages  of  ad- 
mission.  (See  table  3.) 

Sex  and  race  groups  admitted 

A  large  majority  of  the  State  training  schools  restricted  their 
admission  to  children  of  one  sex  group.  Fifty-one  of  the 
schools  included  in  this  study  admitted  boys  only;  kj   of  the 
schools  admitted  girls  only.  Only  11  admitted  both  boys  and 
girls . 

1/  While  training  schools  are  established  for  the  care  of  delinquent  children, 
17  of  the  schools  included  in  this  study  reported  that  221  or  about  1  percent 
of  the  children  In  the  109  schools  on  September  30,  1953  >  had  been  committed 
for  reasons  of  dependency,  neglect,  or  mental  retardation. 


Sixty-seven  of  the  109  State  training  schools  indicated  that  they 
admitted  children  of  all  races.  Twenty-one  schools  admitted 
children  of  the  white  race  only  and  21  schools  restricted  their 
admissions  to  children  of  a  non-white  race.  All  but  9  of  the 
schools  serving  children  of  one  race  only  were  in  the  Southern 
Region. 2/ 

Detention  care 

Training  schools  are  used  not  only  for  long-term  training  and 
treatment  of  children  who  are  found  to  be  delinquent  by  a  court 
but  also  for  short-term  detention  of  children  who  are  awaiting 
a  court  hearing  on  their  presumed  delinquency.  These  types  of 
care  require  different  programs  since  the  needs  of  the  children 
involved  are  different. 

Among  the  109  schools,  9  had  a  dual  function  of 
training  and  detention.  All  of  these  were  in 
the  Northeastern  Region. 

Return  of  children  with  special  problems  to  committing  court 

Many  training  schools  have  authority  to  return  children  to  the 
committing  court  if  the  child  cannot  participate  effectively 
in  the  school's  program  because  of  a  mental  or  physical  dis- 
ability. 

Fifty-three  of  the  109  public  State  training 
schools  had  authority  to  return  children  to 
a  committing  court;  39  schools  could  return 
the  child  to  the  court  if  he  was  mentally  re- 
tarded; 33  schools  could  do  so  if  the  child 
was  physically  disabled,  and  21  schools,  which 
accommodated  girls,  could  do  so  if  the  girl 
was  pregnant. 

Authority  to  transfer  children  to  other  institutions 

Most  training  schools  have  authority  to  transfer  children  to  other 
types  of  institutions  without  referral  to  the  committing  court. 
These  include  Institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded,  physically 
disabled,  psychotic,  and  adult  criminals. 

2/  See  Appendix  A  for  regional  classification  of  States. 
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Seventy-three  of  the  109  training  schools  could  trans- 
fer a  child  to  another  Institution  without  referral  to 
the  committing  court.  Some  of  the  schools  had  such 
authority  to  transfer  to  only  one  Institution;  a  few 
schools  had  authority  to  make  such  a  transfer  to  several 
Institutions . 

Fifty-five  schools  could  transfer  a  child  to  a  mental 
Institution;  49  schools  could  transfer  a  child  to  a 
tuberculosis  sanitorium;  36  schools  could  transfer 
a  child  to  an  institution  for  the  mentally  retarded; 
and,  30  schools  could  transfer  a  child  to  a  penal  in- 
stitution. 
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Table  4:  Children  in  108-'  Public  btate  rraining  Schools  on  October  1, 
1952  and  September  30,  1953,  by  Region 


Resident  Population  (Children) 

Region 

Oct.  1, 
1952 

Sept.  50, 
1953 

Percent 
Change 

Total 

17,676 

18,316 

3.6 

4,896 
4,283 
5,187 

862 
2,052 

396 

5,115 
4,496 

5,375 

927 

2,004 

399 

4.5 
5.0 
3.6 
7.5 
-2.3 

Pacific 

Territorial 

0.8 

- 

a/  One  of  the  109  schools  is  excluded  since  it  did  not  report  its  resident 
population  for  both  dates.  This  school  had  a  population  of  76  children  on 
September  30,  1953. 
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CHILDREN  SERVED 

An  estimated  45,000  children  were  residents  of  the  129  public  State  traili- 
ng schools  in  the  United  States  and  its  territories  during  some  part  of  the  period, 
ctober  1,  1952  --  September  30,  1953-  The  estimated  number  of  children  in  these 
chools  on  September  30,  1953,  was  22,000  --  nearly  k   percent  more  than  on  Octo- 
er  1,  1952.  These  estimates  are  based  on  reports  from  109  training  schools 
hich  had  18,392  resident  children  on  September  30,  1953.   (See  table  4.) 

apacities  of  the  schools 

The  problem  of  developing,  managing,  and  directing,  a  program  for  an 
institution  is  related  to  the  number  of  children  who  can  be  accommodated 
in  the  institution.  The  optimum  number  of  children  which  an  institu- 
tion can  serve  effectively  depends  upon  the  type  of  service  given.  In- 
tensive treatment  and  training  require  a  lower  capacity  than  custodial 
care. 

The  median  capacity  of  the  107  schools  reporting  capacity  was 
160  children.   Sixty-one  percent  of  these  schools  had  capacities 
of  150  or  more  children.   (See  table  5.) 

Nearly  7  out  of  10  schools  serving  girls  had  capacities  of  less 
than  150  children;  while  only  about  2  out  of  10  schools  serving 
boys  had  capacities  of  less  than  150  children.  Of  the  11  schools 
serving  both  boys  and  girls,  2  had  capacities  of  less  than  150 
children.   (See  table  6.) 


ccupancy 


The  percent  to  which  each  school's  capacity  was  occupied  was  calculated 
by  dividing  the  resident  population  as  of  September  30,  1953,  by  the 
capacity  of  the  school.  The  percents  obtained  indicate  that: 

Of  the  107  schools  for  which  occupancy  could  be  calculated,  19 
schools  or  nearly  2  out  of  10  had  an  occupancy  of  over  100 
percent.  Another  22  schools,  or  slightly  over  2  out  of  10, 
had  an  occupancy  of  91-100  percent.   (See  table  7.) 

Schools  with  high  occupancy  (91$  or  over)  were  most  frequent 
among: 
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Table  5:  Capacity  of  109  Public  State  Training  Schools,  September  30,  1953 


Capacity 

Number  of  Schools 

Total  Schools 

109 

6 

5O-99     "   

22 

100-1^9    "   

Ik 

150-199    "   

21 

200-21*9    "   

10 

250-299    "   

12 

300-399    "   

15 

7 

2 

Table  6:  Capacity  of  109  Public  State  Training  Schools  by  Sex  of  Children 

Served,  September  30,  1953 


All 
Schools 

Schools  serving 

Capacity 

Boys  only 

Girls  only 

Boys  &  Girls 

All  Schools 

109 

51 

1*7 

11 

Less  than  100  children 

100-11*9      "  

28 
11* 
21 
10 
12 
22 
2 

8 

1 
8 

5 

10 

18 

1 

20 
11 
8 
l* 
2 
2 

2 

150-199      "  

5 

200-2^9      "  

1 

250-299      "  

2 

1 

12 


(a)  schools  with  capacities  of  200  or  more  children 

(b)  schools  serving  boys  only 

(c)  schools  in  the  Pacific  and  Southern  Regions 


Children  resident  in  public  State  training  schools  on  September  30 , 
1953 ,  bad  a  median  age  of  16.0  years.  This  average  is  based  on 
data  for  17,032  children  resident  in  109  schools.  Data  on  sex, 
race,  and  age  for  15,951  children  provided  by  101  schools  revealed 
that: 

There  was  no  significant  difference  in  the  ages  of 
children  of  different  sex  or  race; 

white  children  had  a  slightly  higher  median  age 

(l6.1  years)  than  did  non-white  children  (15*7  y»«r«); 

girls  were  a  little  older  than  boys;  the  median  age 
of  girls  was  l6.2  years  while  that  for  boys  was  15.9 
years.   (See  table  8.) 


On  September  30,  1953,  72  percent  of  the  children  in  109  training 
schools  were  boys.  Boys  account  for  about  80  percent  of  the  de- 
linquency cases  heard  by  the  Juvenile  courts.  In  the  various 
regions,  the  percentage  of  boys  in  the  schools  ranged  from  6l 
to  84  percent.   (See  table  9.) 


Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  children  for  whom  data  on  race  were 
provided  were  of  the  white  race.  Regionally,  within  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  the  percentage  of  children  of  the  white 
race  in  the  schools  ranged  from  90  percent  in  the  Mountain  Region 
to  57  percent  in  the  Southern  Region.  In  each  region  there  were 
proportionately  more  non-white  children  in  the  training  schools 
than  in  the  child  population. 

The  differences  in  the  percentages  among  the  regions  may  be  re- 
lated to  several  factors,  among  which  are: 

the  way  delinquents  of  different  races  are  handled; 
the  availability  of  different  services  for  children 
of  various  races;  and  the  type  of  delinquencies 
committed  by  children  of  different  races. 
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Table  7:  Percent  Occupancy  of  109  Public  State  Training  Schools  by  Begion, 
Capacity  and  Sex  Group  of  Children  Served, 
September  30,  1953 


Total 
Schools 

Schools  with  Percent  Occupancy  !/  of  - 

Region 

Capacity 

Sex  Group  Served 

50.0 

or 
leei 

50.1 
60.0 

6o.i 
70.0 

70.1 
80.0 

.  80.1 
90.0 

90.1 
100.0 

Over 
100.0 

Not 
Report i 

All  Schools 

109 

7 

7 

11 

20 

21 

22 

19 

2 

Region 

Northeastern. . 
Northcentrel. . 

Pacific 

Territorial.. . 

28 
21 
36 
10 
10 

It 

1* 

2 

1 

2 
2 
1 

2 

2 

k 

2 

1 

1 
1 

5 

I 

3 
l 

8 
l 
8 
l 
2 
1 

2 

2 
13 

5 

5 
3 

§ 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 

Capacity 

Less  than  100 

children 
100-199 

children. . . . 
200-299 

children. . . . 
300-399 

children .... 
^00 -more 

children. . . . 

Not  reported . . 

28 

35 

22 

15 

7 

2 

5 

1 
l 

2 

3 

1 
1 

2 

6 
2 

1 

2 
9 

1 

6 
6 
7 
1 
1 

6 
8 
3 
3 
2 

5 
2 
It 

5 
3 

2 

Sex  Group  Served 

Girls  only. . . . 
Boys  and  Girls 

51 

11 

1 
6 

3 
k 

3 
6 
2 

8 
8 

10 

8 
3 

11 
10 

1 

lit 

5 

1 
1 

l/  Percent  occupancy  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  resident  children  on 
September  30,  1953  by  the  capacity  of  the  school. 
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Length  of  care 


A  child  released  from  a  State  training  school  during  the  period 
October  1,  1952- -September  30,  1953,  had  been  a  resident  of  the 
school  on  the  average  (median)  for  11.8  months.  This  is  based 
on  information  provided  for  15,188  of  16,328  children  released 
from  97  of  the  109  schools  during  the  period.   (See  tables  12 
and  13.) 

Regionally  the  length  of  stay  within  the  continental 
United  States  ranged  from  9.8  months  in  the  Pacific 
Region  to  lU.O  months  in  the  Southern  Region. 

Children  who  had  been  residents  of  schools  serving 
girls  only,  had  an  average  of  15.5  months  of  care 
while  those  serving  boys  only,  had  an  average  of 
10.8  months. 
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Table  8:   Children  in  109  Public  State  Training  Schools,  by  Age  Group 
and  Region,  September  30,  1953 


Total 

Regions 

Age  Group 

North- 

North- 

Southern 

M.">urt°fri 

Pacific 

Terri- 

Children 

eastern 

centra] 

torial 

Total 

18,392 

5,115 

4,496 

5,^51 

927 

2,004 

399 

Under  9  years . . 

8 

5 

_ 

3 

_ 

- 

- 

9-10         "     .. 

124 

57 

7 

50 

5 

5 

- 

11-12          "      .. 

819 

312 

65 

348 

33 

*7 

14 

13 -14        "     .. 

3,554 

1,167 

630 

1,269 

168 

259 

61 

15-16        "     .. 

8,186 

2,324 

2,104 

2,191 

475 

897 

195 

17-13        "     .. 

3,960 

708 

1,380 

979 

210 

603 

80 

Over  18        "     . . 

381 

68 

116 

64 

36 

48 

49 

Not  reported. . . 

1,360 

474 

194 

5*7 

- 

11*5 

- 

16.0 

15.7 

16.4 

15.7 

16.1 

16.4 

16.3 

Table  9:   Children  in  109  Public  State  Training  Schools,  by  Sex  and 
Region,  September  30,  1953 


Total 
children 

Sex 

Region 

Boys 

Girls 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

18,392 

13,264 

72 

5,128 

28 

Northeastern. . . 
Northcentral . . . 

Territorial .... 

5,115 
4,496 
5,451 
927 
2,004 

399 

3,775 

3,093 
3,894 

568 
1,600 

334 

74 

69 

71 
61 
80 
84 

1,340 

1,^03 

1,557 

359 

404 

65 

26 

31 
29 
39 
20 
16 
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Table  10:  Children  in  109  Public  State  Training  Schools 
Region,  September  30,  1953 

1 

,  by  Race  and 

Region 

Total 
Children 

Ra^e 

White 

Non-White 

Number 

Percent-^ 

Number 

Percent- 

Not  Re- 
ported 

Total 
Northeastern. . . 
Northcentral . . . 

Territorial.... 

18,392 

11,893 

69 

5,255 

31 

1.2U 

5,115 
!*,U96 

5A51 
927 

2,00** 
399 

3,310 
3,^79 
2,8l5 

833 

1,307 

IkQ 

68 
77 
57 
90 
35 
37 

1,573 

1,017 

2,088 

9^ 

232 

251 

32 
23 
^3 
10 
15 
63 

232 
5^7 
U65 

a/  Based  on  reported  data. 

Table  11:  Percent  Dis 

of  , 

tribution  of  U.  S.  Child  Population  Under  21  Tears 
&ge,  by  Race  and  Region,  1950 

Region 

Percent  Distribution 

Total 

White 

Non-White 

.Total,  U.  S. 

100 

87 

13 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

1 

93 

95 
75 
96 
95 
69 

7 

5 

25 

k 

Pacific 

5 

31 

"Source:  Bureau  of 
Characteristics,  V 
1952. 

Cenei 
ol.  I] 

is,  U 
[,  Pa 

Qited  Stat* 
rt  1,  Vfeshj 

>s  Cei 
Lngtoi 
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i8us  of  Population:  1950,  General 

3,  D.  C:  Government  Printing  Office, 

Table  12:      Length  of  Resident 

Care  of  Children  R*l 

eased  from  97  Public  Stat 

« 

Training  Schools 

During  October  1. ,   1952  — September  30, 

1953 

by  Type  of  School 

1 

Schools  Serving 

Leneth 

White 

Non -white 

White 

3oys 

of 

Total 

Children 

Chi Idren 

and 

Boys 

Girls 

and 

esident  Cure 

pMldrer 

°nly 
2,133 

Only 
1,559 

Won-vllit.P 

Only 

Only 

Girls 

oia  I 

16,328 

12,636 

10,851 

4,019 

1.458 

ess  than  3  ffise .      ... 

390 

95 

10 

285 

207 

141 

k2 

3-5      " 

977 

135 

67 

775 

766 

156 

55 

6-9     "  

2,889 

202 

303 

2,384 

2,28l 

270 

338 

9-11     "  

3,53** 

21*7 

214 

3,073 

2,743 

563 

223 

12-19     "  

U,i*95 

929 

444 

3,122 

2,744 

1,372 

379 

18-23     "  

1,1*33 

265 

271 

002 

608 

560 

270 

24-U7     "  

1,246 

236 

189 

821 

438 

704 

104 

8  or  more       "    

219 

24 

61 

134 

62 

115 

42 

ot  reported       

l,l4o 

- 

- 

1,140 

1,002 

138 

- 

edi«i  months  of  care 

11.3 

14. 5 

14.5 

11.2 

10.8    • 

15.5 

13.0 

Table  13:     Length 

of  Residen 

t  Care  of  Children  Released  from  97  Public  State 

ilJft     owwu 

by  Regions 

L,       17/.        ".J 

)^t      *-7JJ 

Regions 

Length 

of 

Total 

North- 

North- 

Southern 

Mountain 

Pacific 

Terri- 

esident Care 

Children 

eastern 

central 

2,767 

torial 
86 

otal 

16,328 

3,800 

4,625 

4,145 

905 

ess  than  3  mos • 

390 

121 

96 

90 

7 

66 

10 

3-5     " 

977 

190 

215 

321 

49 

187 

15 

6-8     " 

2,889 

6k6 

938 

1*90 

245 

570 

- 

9-11     "  ..... 

3,534 

6U<> 

1,299 

651 

151 

788 

- 

12-17     "  

4,495 

1,038 

1,168 

1,574 

287 

375 

3 

18-23     *•  

1,438 

350 

413 

533 

72 

65 

- 

24-47     "   

1,246 

^05 

451 

402 

73 

6 

9 

8  or  more       "   

219 

25 

45 

79 

21 

- 

49 

ot  reported        

1,140 

430 

- 

- 

- 

710 

- 

edian  months  of  care 

11.8 

12.5 

11.5 

14.0 

12.0 

9.8 

48  01 
more 
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PERSONNEL 

To  carry  out  a  well-rounded  program  for  children,  training  schools 
need  sufficient  staff  with  a  wide  variety  of  skills,  professional  and  non- 
professional.  Information  is  presented  below  on  the  types  of  staff  em- 
ployed by  the  schools  as  well  as  more  detailed  data  on  qualifications, 
salaries  and  working  conditions  of  9  groups  of  staff,  i.e.,  after-care 
supervisors,  academic  teachers,  day  cottage  personnel,  night  cottage 
personnel,  nurses,  recreation  workers,  social  workers,  superintendents  and 
vocational  education  teachers. 

Staff  available 

Nearly  all  schools  had  day  cottage  personnel  and  academic 
teachers  employed  full-time  but  only  8  out  of  every  10 
schools  had  full-time  nurses;  a  similar  proportion  of  the 
schools  had  full-time  vocational  education  teachers.  About 
6  out  of  10  schools  had  full-time  social  workers  and  full-time 
recreation  workers  on  their  staff.  Physicians,  dentists, 
chaplains,  and  psychologists  were  available  principally  on  a 
part-time  basis  in  many  schools.  About  3  out  of  10  schools 
had  a  part-time  psychiatrist.  Only  6  schools  had  a  full-time 
psychiatrist.   (See  table  1^.) 

Some  of  the  schools  which  did  not  employ  some  types  of  pro- 
fessional staff  may  have  received  professional  services  from 
outside  community  agencies  or  from  other  State  agencies.  This 
study  did  not  attempt  to  collect  data  on  the  extent  of  this 
practice. 

Batio  children  to  staff 

Another  measure  of  the  availability  of  staff  is  the  ratio 
of  children  to  total  staff.  Such  a  ratio  which  lumps  to- 
gether the  different  types  of  professional  and  non-profes- 
sional staff  is  only  a  crude  yardstick  but  it  is  useful  in 
presenting  an  overall  comparison  of  the  staffing  situation 
in  the  schools.  For  108  reporting  schools  as  a  whole,  there 
were  2.k   children  in  the  institution  for  each  full- 
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Table  lU:   Percent  of  Public  State  Training  Schools-  With  Employees 
in  Specified  Job  Positions,  September  30,  1953 


Job  Position 


Academic  Teachers 
After-care  Supervisors 

Chaplains 

Day  Cottage  Personnel 
Dentists 


Night  Cottage  Personnel 
b/ 


Nurses- 
Physicians.  .. . 
Psychiatrists . 
Psychologists , 
Recreation  Workers^' 

Social  Workers 

Vocational  Ed.  Teachers, 


b/ 


Percent  of  Schools  With 


Full-time 
Staff 


97 
28 

20 

99 
18 

71 
80 
19 

6 

33 
58 
61 
83 


Full  or  Part- 
*ime  Staff 


98 
28 
67 
99 
78 
70 
90 
90 
37 
60 
58 
62 
85 


a/  Based  on  reports  from  108  schools. 

b/  Number  of  part-time  employees  in  this  job  position  not  obtained. 
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time  staff  person.  The  ratio  was  lowest  In  the  Northeastern 
Region  (1.8)  and  highest  in  the  Southern  Region  (k.2).     As 
the  size  of  the  schools  Increased,  the  ratio  of  children  to 
staff  also  Increased.  Schools  serving  girls  only,  had  a  lower 
ratio  than  those  serving  boys  only,  or  boys  and  girls. 

Generally,  more  meaningful  staff  ratios,  such  as  the  ratios 
of  children  to  staff  in  specific  professional  and  non-pro- 
fessional positions,  showed  the  same  general  pattern  of 
differences  in  the  schools  depending  upon  the  region,  the 
size  of  the  school  and  the  sex  of  the  children  served.  (See 
table  15.) 


Education 


Of  the  9  groups  of  employees,  superintendents  and  social  workers 
had  the  highest  formal  education.  Seventy-six  percent  of 
the  superintendents  and  79  percent  of  the  social  workers  had 
some  graduate  education.  Of  the  hi   superintendents  reporting 
graduate  degrees  17  had  Master's  degrees  in  social  work  and 
Ik   had  Master's  degrees  In  education.  The  large  majority 
of  the  teachers  and  recreation  workers  had  completed  college 
or  had  some  graduate  education.  All  the  nurses  either  had 
been  trained  in  a  school  of  nursing  or  had  attended  college. 

A  relatively  large  proportion  (U5  percent)  of  the  vocational 
education  teachers  had  not  gone  beyond  high  school.  Cottage 
personnel  had  the  least  formal  education  —  63  percent  of  the 
day  cottage  staff  and  8l  percent  of  the  night  cottage  per- 
sonnel had  not  gone  beyond  high  school.  (See  table  19.) 


Length  of  employment 


Salariesi 


Superintendents  and  vocational  education  teachers  had  the 
longest  period  of  employment  In  the  schools  where  they  were 
working.  They  had  been  employed  on  the  average  for  over  5 
years.  At  the  other  extreme,  the  average  length  of  employ- 
ment of  eccial  workers  was  slightly  over  2  years.  Night 
cottage  personnel  and  recreation  workers  averaged  less  than 
3  years  employment  In  the  schools.  (See  table  20.) 

1/ 


As  might  be  expected,  superintendents  received  the  highest 
average  annual  salary  ($5,679);  after-care  supervisors 


1/  The  salaries  given  above  exclude  the  value  of  room  and  board  received.  How- 
ever, most  staff  did  not  receive  room  and  board.  As  might  be  expected,  staff 
members  who  received  partial  or  full  room  and  board  received  lower  money  salaries 
than  those  who  received  no  room  and  board. 
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Table  15:  Rati 

o  of  Childrer 

i  to  Total  Full-time  1 

Stcployeee  and 

to  Full- 

time 

Employees  in 

Selected  Job  Positions,  by  Region 

,  Resident 

Population,  and  Sex  of  Children  Served, 

September  30,  1953 

Region 

Batio  of  Children  to  Full-time  Employees 

Resident 
Population 

Sex  of  Children 
Served 

01 

n 
o 

© 

& 

t-i 
Pi 

e 

w 

H 
3 

o  a 
S  c 

•o  o 

©  «J 
S3 

B 

©  k 

3  03 
•  > 

<D  J) 

© 
bC 

O  i-H 
+J  © 

■p  e 
o  2 
o  o 
a 
?>>  u 
a  © 
r>  ft, 

© 

bO 

03  rH 

+  >  © 

■P  c 

o  5 
o  o 

B 

P  U 

xs   © 

too. 

© 

03 

u 

c 
0  0 

-rt  U 
P  © 

©  M 

?    k 
U    O 

O  5e 

© 

03 

B 

u 
© 

& 

H 
© 

O 
O 

•0 

Vocational 

T^ducation 

Teachers 

All  Schools 

2.4 

24 

65 

9 

22 

97 

133 

75 

29 

Begion 

Northeastern . . . 

1.8 

22 

57 

6 

16 

79 

131 

66 

25 

Northcentral . . . 

2.2 

23 

76 

9 

23 

129 

128 

71 

33 

4.2 

27 

202 

18 

39 

138 

187 

96 

39 

2.4 

23 

72 

9 

23 

82 

103 

127 

18 

2.1 

24 

50 

6 

23 

56 

123 

78 

31 

Territorial. ... 

2.6 

29 

- 

8 

37 

133 

37 

80 

15 

Resident  Popula- 

tion 

less  than  100 

2.1 

IT 

44 

7 

21 

56 

64 

53 

20 

2.3 

21 

68 

8 

22 

76 

101 

66 

19 

2.5 

28 

77 

9 

25 

110 

195 

75 

37 

2.6 

29 

62 

10 

21 

142 

162 

101 

50 

Schools  serving 

2.5 

26 

69 

10 

21 

127 

14? 

95 

33 

2.1 

20 

44 

6 

30 

61 

112 

42 

24 

Boys  and  girls . . 

2.6 

23 

133 

10 

24 

83 

106 

92 

22 

a/  Includes  maintenance 

,  cleric 

:al  and  other  employees  for  whom  s 

pecific  1 

•atios 

could  not  be  calculated. 
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averaged  $4,107  P©**  year;  social  workers,  $3,825.  The  lowest 
salaries  were  paid  to  the  cottage  personnel.  Day  and  night 
cottage  personnel  received  average  annual  salaries  of  $2,684 
and  $2,480  respectively.   (See  tables  21,  22  and  23.) 


Work  week 


The  average  work  week  was  over  kO  hours.  The  average  work  week 
for  all  employees  except  superintendents,  ranged  from  ^1.7  hours 
for  academic  teachers  to  46.9  hours  for  night  cottage  personnel. 
Many  of  the  superintendents  reported  that  they  worked  over  50 
hours  a  week  or  were  on  call  24  hours  a  day.  (See  table  24.) 


Merit  system  coverage 


One  aspect  of  employment  by  a  public  agency  is  coverage  under 
a  merit  or  civil  service  system. 

In  U3  of  the  139  schools  all  employees  were  covered 
by  a  merit  system. 

In  20  schools  some  employees  were  covered,  and  in 
38  schools  no  employee  was  covered  by  a  merit 
system.  Most  of  the  schools  in  the  Southern  and 
Mountain  Regions  had  no  merit  system  protection. 

Eight  schools  did  not  report  on  coverage  of  em- 
ployees under  a  merit  system. 
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Table  l6:   Age  of  Full-time  Employees  of  Public  State  Training  Schools,  in 
Selected  Job  Positions,  September  30,  1953 


Job  Position 


icademic  Teachers 

fter-care  Supervisors, 
ay  Cottage  Personnel., 
ight  Cottage  Personnel 

urses 

ecreation  Workers 

ioclal  Workers 

uperintendente 

ocational  Ed.  Teachers 


Total 
imployeee 


639 

74 

1,718 

383 

116 
71 

149 
93 

468 


Age  ( in  year* ) 


0-29 


133 
14 

178 
34 
12 
33 
36 
1 
44 


30-39 


151 
28 

338 
42 
18 
22 
61 
13 

106 


40-49 


141 
17 

402 
62 

35 
11 
33 
38 
116 


50-59 


131 
10 

478 

115 

32 

2 

16 

30 

120 


50-0ver 


83 

5 

322 

130 

19 

3 

3 

11 
82 


Median 
Age 


42.5 
38.2 
48.5 
54.7 
48.0 
31.1 
36.3 
48.6 
47.2 


Table  17:  Race  of  Full-time  Employee*,  of  Public  State  Training  Schools,  in 
Selected  Job  Positions,  September  30,  1953 


Job  Position 

Total 
Employees 

Race                                        Percent 

White 

Non-white 

Non -white 

fter-care  Supervisors. 

ay  Cottage  Personnel., 
ight  Cottage  Personnel 

639 

7* 

1,718 

383 

116 
71 

149 

93 

468 

._  _   . 

499 
61 

1,392 

316 

98 

53 

116 

75 

376 

140 
13 

326 
67 
18 
18 

33 
18 
92 

22 
18 

19 
17 
16 

25 
22 

ocational  Ed.  Teachers 

19 
20 
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Table  l8:  Sex  of  Full-time  Employe"  of  Public  State  Training  Schools, 
in  Selected  Job  Positions,  September  30,  1953 


Total 
Employees 

Sex 

Job  Position 

Male 

Female 

Male 

639 

74 

1,718 

383 

116 

71 
1U9 

93 
468 

2U9 

49 
766 

339 

2 

52 

86 

55 

312 

390 
25 

952 
44 

114 
19 
63 
38 

156 

39 

After-care  supervisors .... 
Night  Cottage  Personnel... 

66 

45 

89 

2 

73 
58 

Vocational  Ed.  Teachers... 

59 
67 
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Table  19:  Education  of  Full-time  Emj 

•lo^ees 

of  Public  State  Training  Schools, 

In  Selected  Job  Foe 

itions,  September  30,  1953 

Job  Position 

a 

• 

a 
U 

E 

a 

a 
u 
8 

1 

a 

Amount  of  Education 

9 

S-4 

a 

a 
4* 

i 

and  Field  of 
Specialization 

O 

(0 

o 

0 

0 

60 

1 

0 

a 

U 

J5 

a 
a 

3 

s  s 

31 

u 

4 

p  <-\ 

0 

0 

a 

O 
* 

8) 
O 
1 

p 
p 
0 

0  a 

P 

a 

> 

H 

1 

82 

a 

h 

0 

+>  0 

a 

a 

gj 

P 

«■ 

■P 

>» 

tC 

i 

0 

§ 
09 

& 

Voca 
tlon 

o 

< 

S 

a 
a 

*<  a 

■ 

a 
« 

I 

Total 

639 

74 

1,718 

383 

116 

71 

1*4  9 

93 

468 

11 

4 

286 
791 

178 
134 

- 

7 

2 

- 

64 
146 

High  School 

College 

No  Bache]cr'e  Degree.... 

139 

5 

311 

35 

12 

15 

8 

11 

88 

196 

24 

86 

14 

3 

30 

18 

8 

61 

Graduate 

No  Master's  Degree 

52!/ 

3 
8 

14^ 

8 
8 

Social  Work 

127£/ 
44 

12 

3 

8 

13 
23 
30 

1 
2 

- 

3 
9 

2 

12 
17 

Other 

1 

Master's  Degree 

Social  Work 

1 
79 
35 

6 

3 

1 

10 

4 

3 
2 

13 

l6c£ 

1 

/l8 

1002/ 

7 

44 
3 
7 

4 

17 
14 
10 

3 

u 

6 

68s7 

a/  Includes  a  few  who  have  doctorates  also. 

b/  6  of  these  had  2  years  or  more  of  graduate  education. 

c/  21  of  these  had  2  years  or  more  of    "      " 

d/  33  of  these  had  attended  a  nursing  school;  74  had  attended  a  commercial  school. 

e/  All  of  these  had  attended  a  nursing  school. 

f/  17  of  these  had  2  years  or  more  of  graduate  education. 

g/  Most  of  these  attended  specialized  vocational  schools. 
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Table  20:   Length  of  Employment 
ing  Schools,  in  Sele 

of  Full-time  Employees  of  Public 
cted  Job  Positions,  September  30 

State  Train- 
,  1953 

Job  Position 

Academic  Teachers 

After-care  Supervisors . . 
Day  Cottage  Personnel... 
Night  Cottage  Personnel. 

Length  of  Employment  at  Present  School 

Total 
Employees 

Less 
than 
1  yr. 

l-2yrs. 

3-^yrs. 

5  yre. 

6  JTS.& 

over 

Median 
years 
Employed 

639 

Ik 

1,718 

383 

116 
71 

ll*9 
93 

1*68 

162 

11* 

1+1*5 

112 

26 

21 

53 
Ik 
72 

125 
16 

397 
95 
22 

17 

1*0 

15 
97 

61* 

15 
236 
56 
20 
12 

23 
12 

62 

57 

1* 

120 

21* 
6 
1* 

13 
9 

38 

231 

25 
520 
96 
1*2 
17 
20 
*3 
199 

i*.o 

3-9 
3.1 
2.7 

i*.o 

2.7 
2.1 

"1.6 

Vocational  Ed.  Teachers. 

5.1 

Table  21:  Annual  Salaries  of  Full.-ti.ue  Employees  of  Public  State  Training 
Schools,  in  Selected  Job  Positions,  September  30,  19,53 


Job  Position 


Academic  Teachers 

After-care  Supervisors 

Day  Cottage  Personnel 

Night  Cottage  Personnel... 

Nurses 

Recreation  Workers 

Social  Workers 

Superintendents 

Vocational  Ed .  Teachers . . . 


Total 
Employees 


639 

7^ 

1,718 

383 

116 
71 

ll*9 
93 

1*68 


Annual  Salary 

& 

OS 

OS 

OS 

OS 

Os 

OS 

OS 

OS 

Os 

OS 

Os 

OS 

a 

iH 

vo 

rH 

VO 

•H 

VO 

<-\ 

.0  0 

OJ 

OJ 

on 

m 

-* 

-* 

u> 

O 
O 

0 
0 

0 
0 

O 
0 

8 

8 

0 
0 

CO  H 

t— 

OJ 

t*- 

OJ 

h- 

OJ 

f- 

%«* 

H 
■tfi- 

& 

% 

CO 

119 

co 

90 

4 

77 

22 

32 

60 

81 

115 

- 

- 

1 

k 

10 

27 

28 

3 

209 

255 

1*08 

1*11 

181 

108 

112 

15 

53 

92 

83 

100 

18 

21* 

9 

1* 

11 

9 

11 

23 

31 

19 

8 

1* 

1 

3 

16 

16 

12 

7 

6 

1* 

- 

2 

5 

25 

3k 

3k 

21* 

11* 

. 

- 

- 

3 

7 

6 

9 

10 

26 

61 

76 

93 

98 

56 

35 

12 

1*3 

I 

19 


11  , 
58S/ 
11 


a/  Of  these  22  had  salaries  between  $5,200--6,199;  9  had  salaries  between  $6,200-- 
7,199  and  21*  had  salaries  of  $7,200  or  over. 
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Table  22:  Room  and  Board  Received  by  Full-time  Employees  of  Public 
State  Training  Schools,  in  Selected  Job  Positions, 
September  30,  1953 


Total 
Tlmployeea 

Room  and  Board  Received 

None 

Partial 

Full 

639 

1,718 
383 
116 

71 
ll*9 

93 
468 

kk6 

61 

1,067 

287 
71 
h7 

110 
30 

295 

73 

5 

112 

26 

9 

10 
17 
45 
75 

120 

8 

539 

70 

36 

Ik 

22 

18 

98 
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Table  23:  Median  Annual  Salaries  o*  Full-time  Employees  of  Public  State 
Training  Schools  in  Selected  Job  Positions  and  Room  and  Board 
Received,  September  30,  1953 


Job  Position 


Academic  Teachers 

After-care  Supervisors.. 
Day  Cottage  Personnel... 
Night  Cottage  Personnel. 

Nurses 

Recreation  Workers 

Social  Workers 

Superintendents 

Vocational  Ed.  Teachers, 


Median  Salary 


Total 


$3,330 
4,107 
2,684 
2,480 
3,265 
3,184 
3,825 
5,679 
3,082 


Room  and  Board  Received 


Rone 


$3,602 
4,127 

2,965 
2,703 
3,523 

a/ 

4,015 

a/ 

3,396 


Partial 


$2,950 
a/ 
2,350 

a/ 
5/ 

a/ 
a/ 

5/ 

2,940 


Full 


$2,332 

*/ 

1,994 
1,648 
a/ 
a/ 
5/ 
a/ 
2,117 


a7     Median  not  computed  because  fewer  than  50  employees  In  this  group. 
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Table  24:  Weekly  Working  Hours  of  Full-time  Employees  of  Public  State 
Training  Schools,  in  Selected  Job  Positions, 
September  30,  1953 


Job  Position 


Academic  Teachers 

After-care  Supervisors. 
Day  Cottage  Personnel.. 
Bight  Cottage  Personnel 

Nurses 

Recreation  Workers 

Social  Workers 

Superintendents 

Vocational  Ed.  Teachers 


Total 
Employees 


639 

74 

1,718 

383 

116 
71 

149 
93 

468 


Weekly  Hours  Employed 


Less 
than 

4o 


198 
15 
19 

1 

1 

11 

24 

59 


40-44 


36k 
52 

784 

157 
63 
34 

110 

25 
299 


45-49 


29 
2 

fci6 

90 
27 
ik 
11 
17 
57 


50-97 


^3 

I* 

483 

135 

19 

12 

k 

Ik 

52 


On  Call 


5 

1 
17 


37 

1 


Median 

Weekly 

Working 

Hours 


41.7 
42.1 
45.7 
46.9 
44.5 
43.6 
42.3 

42.9 


a/  Median  not  calculable  since  many  superintendents  were  on  call  or  employed  over 
50  hours  a  week. 
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EXPENDITURES 

An  estimated  $55,000,000  was  spent  during  the  period  July  1,  1952  -- 

June  30,  1953,  by  the  129  public  State  training  schools  in  the  United  States 

and  its  territories.  Seventy-eight  percent  or  approximately  $43,000,000  was 

spent  on  current  operating  expenses.  This  covered  the  costs  of  salaries  and 

wages,  food  and  clothing,  office  and  household  supplies,  and  minor  building 

repairs.  The  remaining  $12,000,000  was  spent  for  capital  improvements .1/ 

Per  capita  operating  expenditures 

The  107  schools  reporting  expenditures  spent  a  total  of  $46, 958, 524 
of  which  $36,565,690  was  for  current  operations  and  $10,393,834  for 
capital  improvement s. 2/  Of  the  money  spent  on  operations,  62  percent 
was  for  salaries  while  38  percent  went  for  maintenance  and  other  ex- 
penses. A  further  analysis  of  current  operating  expenditures  revealed 
that: 

the  average  annual  per  capita  expenditures  of  providing  care  to  a 
child  in  a  training  school  was  $1,985,  with  a  range  in  the  in- 
dividual schools  from  $439  to  $4,399. 

per  capita  expenditures  were  lowest  in  the  Southern  Region  ($1,037) 
and  highest  in  the  Northeastern  Region  ($2,645). 

the  schools  with  the  smallest  populations  (less  than  100  children) 
had  the  highest  per  capita  expenditures  ($2,392);  those  with  popu- 
lations of  300  or  more  children  had  the  next  highest  per  capita 
expenditures  ($2,071),  while  those  with  populations  of  100-199 
children  and  200-299  had  nearly  identical  per  capita  expenditures 
of  $1,827  and  $1,860  respectively. 

In  the  Southern  and  Mountain  Regions,  expenditures  for  salaries  were 
less  than  half  of  total  operating  expenses.  In  other  regions,  from 
59  percent  to  69  percent  of  total  expenses  were  for  salaries. 


1/  These  estimates  are  based  on  expenditures  reported  by  107  of  the  109  schools 
included  in  this  study. 

2/  These  exclude  expenditures  of  other  agencies  made  on  behalf  of  the  children 
resident  in  the  schools.  Expenditures  are  thus  likely  to  understate  total  costs 
of  providing  care.  Lack  of  uniformity  in  accounting  procedures  limits  comparabil- 
ity of  per  capita  expenditures. 
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Table  25:  Annual  Per  Capita  Operating  Costa  During  July  1,  1952  --  June  30, 
1953a/  of  107  Public  State  Training  Schools,  by  Region,  Average 
Daily  Population,  and  Sex  of  Children  Served 


Region 

Annual  Per  Capita  Operating  Costs 

Daily  Population 
Sex  of  Children  Served 

Total 

Salaries 
and  Wages 

Maintenance 
and  Other 

U.  S.  an!  Terr 1 varies 

$1,985 

$1,228 

$757 

Region 

2,645 
2,091 
1,037 
2,116 
2,515 
1,7^3 

1,752 
1,324 
486 
1,036 
1,738 
1,025 

1,289 
1,125 
1,091 

1,388 

893 

767 

551 

1,080 

777 
718 

Average  dally  population 
Less  than  100  children 
100  -  199 
200  -  299 
300  or  more 

2,392 
1,827 
1,860 
2,071 

1,103 
702 

769 
683 

Sex  of  children  served 

1,965 
2,055 
1,933 

1,230 
1,285 
1,079 

735 

770 
854 

a/  Expenditure  data  were  for  the  most  recently  completed  fiscal  year.  For  most 
schools  this  was  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1953;  10  schools  reported  data 
for  a  fiscal  year  completed  prior  to  June  30,  1953,  and  15  reported  data  for  a 
fiscal  year  which  ended  after  that  date. 
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Table  26:     Percent  Distribution  of  Annual  Operating  Costs  During  July  1, 
1952  --  June  30,  1953a/  of  107  Public  State  Training  Schools, 
by  Region,  Average  Daily  Population,  and  Sex  of  Children  Served 

Region 

.  Average  Daily  Population 

Sex  of  Children  Served 

Percent  Distribution  of  Annual  Operating  Costs 

Total 

Salaries 
and  Wages 

Maintenance 
and  Other 

U.  S.  and  Territories 

100 

62 

38 

Region 

100 

66 

3*» 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

63 

h9 
69 
59 

37 

53 

51 

Pacific 

31 

in 

Average  daily  population 

100 

5* 

Less  than  100  children 

^6 

100  -  199 

100 

62 

38 

200  -  299 

100 

59 

M 

300  or  more      " 

100 

67 

33 

Sex  of  children  served 

100 

63 

37 

100 

63 

37 

100 

56 

kk 

\f  See  footnote  a/  of  table 

25. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  PROGRAM  AND  FACILITIES 

This  section  provides  information  on  some  of  the  operations  and 
facilities  of  training  schools.  The  study  did  not  attempt  to  obtain  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  total  program  of  the  schools  but  was  limited 
to  significant  items  of  information  which  could  be  obtained  from  a  mailed 
"short  answer"  questionnaire. 

Diagnostic  examinations 

Treatment  of  the  delinquent  depends  upon  what  is  known  about 
him  as  well  as  upon  the  proper  use  of  this  knowledge.  What 
knowledge  about  him  the  schools  consider  important  is  sug- 
gested by  the  examinations  or  tests  the  schools  required 
either  before  or  shortly  after  his  admission.  The  number 
of  schools  requiring  specified  diagnostic  information  were 
as  follows: 

Medical 100 

Social  Background  Data 97 

Dental 8k 

Educational  Achievement 82 

Intelligence 78 

Aptitude 55 

Personality k"J 

Psychiatric k2 

Three  schools  required  no  examinations  while  21  schools  required 
all  eight  examinations. 

Staff  committees 

Staff  committees  are  usually  used  in  the  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  treatment  programs  for  each  child  and  to  determine 
a  child's  readiness  for  discharge.  Among  the  schools  reporting: 

89  had  a  staff  committee  to  determine  a  treatment 
program  for  the  child,  and 
100  had  a  staff  committee  to  determine  the  child  *s 
readiness  for  discharge 
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Living  unite 


The  109  schools  in  this  study  reported  that  children  were  housed 
in  a  total  of  651  living  units.  These  living  units  had  the  fol- 
lowing capacities: 

32  percent  of  the  living  units  had  capacities  of 

less  than  25  children 
^5  percent  had  capacities  between  25-39  children 
23  percent  had  capacities  of  40  or  more  children 


Sleeping  facilities 

Within  the  living  units  of  the  schools,  sleeping  facilities  are 
provided  in  dormitories  or  bedrooms.  For  this  study  a  "bed- 
room" was  defined  as  a  private  sleeping  room  which  accommodated 
from  1-k   children;  a  "dormitory"  accommodated  more  than  k   children. 

Among  the  108  schools  reporting  on  sleeping  facilities: 

39  schools,  mostly  boys  schools,  had  dormitories  only; 

31  schools,  mostly  girls  schools,  had  bedrooms, 

38  schools  had  both  dormitory  and  bedroom  sleeping  facilities 

Kitchen  and  dining  facilities 

Data  on  the  type  of  kitchen  and  dining  facilities  provided  by  the 
109  schools  indicated  that: 

57  schools  had  centralized  kitchens  and  dining  rooms. 
Thirty-six  of  them  were  schools  serving  boys  only. 

3^  schools  had  separate  kitchens  as  well  as  separate 
dining  rooms  for  each  living  unit.  Thirty-one  of 
these  were  schools  serving  girls  only. 

10  schools  had  a  centralized  kitchen  but  separate 
dining  rooms  for  each  living  unit. 
8  schools,  h   of  which  were  coeducational,  had  cen- 
tralized as  well  as  separate  kitchens  and  dining 
rooms  for  the  living  units  in  the  school. 

Recreation  facilities 

The  recreational  facilities  available  to  children  resident  in  the 
109  training  schools  were  as  follows: 

98  had  an  athletic  field; 

92  had  recreation  rooms  for  each  living  unit; 

82  had  gymnasiums; 

69  had  picnic  and  camp  areas; 
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k2   had  an  outdoor  swimming  pool; 

kO   had  canteens; 

l8  had  an  indoor  swimming  pool. 


Visiting  privileges 


Data  obtained  from  the  109  training  schools  on  who  could  visit 
a  child,  how  soon  they  might  visit  after  the  child's  admission, 
and  how  frequently  visits  could  be  made  revealed  that: 

Parents  can  visit  children  in  all  schools; 

101  schools  allow  other  relatives  to  visit; 
52  allow  friends  of  the  same  sex,  and 
k2   allow  friends  of  the  opposite  sex  to  visit. 

27  schools  reported  visits  could  be  made  immediately 

after  the  child 's  admission; 
39  required  a  lapse  of  1-2  weeks; 
31  a  lapse  of  3-k   weeks  and 

9  a  lapse  of  more  than  k   weeks; 

3  schools  had  bo  astabllafced  rule. 

kk   schools  permitted  1  visit  a  month; 
16  permitted  2  visits  a  month; 
2k   permitted  k   visits  a  month; 
2k   permitted  an  Indefinite  number  of  visits. 
1  school  provided  no  data  on  frequency  of  visits. 


Money  allowances 


The  large  majority  of  the  schools  permitted  children  to  have  a 
money  allowance.  Among  the  109  schools  included  in  this  study: 

38  permitted  the  child  to  have  a  money  allowance 
from  parents,  friends,  relatives  or  from  earn- 
ings at  the  school,  or  provided  him  an  allowance 
If  these  other  resources  were  not  available. 

62  permitted  the  child  an  allowance  from  parents, 
friends,  or  relatives,  but  provided  no  allowance 
if  the  child  received  no  money  from  these  resources. 
6  had  other  provisions  for  money  allowances,  and 
3  had  no  provisions  for  an  allowance. 


Smoking  privileges 


The  schools  differed  markedly  In  their  policies  about  permitting 
some  children  to  smoke.  Of  the  109  schools: 
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k6   schools  did  not  permit  any  child  to  smoke 

l8  schools  permitted  saoking  for  those  of  a  specified 

age  if  they  had  parental  consent 
35  schools  permitted  smoking  for  those  above  a  specified 

age  and  parental  consent  was  not  required 
10  schools  permitted  children  to  smoke  under  other  conditions. 

Disciplinary  measures 

Training  schools  use  a  variety  of  formal  modes  of  discipline.  The 
disciplinary  measures  employed  and  the  number  of  schools  using 
them  are  enumerated  below: 

deprivation  of  privileges IOU  schools 

placement  in  security  unit  of  lost 

privilege  unit 6b 

extra  or  unpleasant  vork 39 

demerit-merit  system 20 

corporal  punishment 17 

restricted  diet 13 

The  large  majority  of  the  schools  used  more  than  one  disciplinary 
meesure.  Sixteen  schools  used  only  one  disciplinary  measure, 
usually  deprivation  of  privileges. 

Requirements  for  release  of  child 

Meny  factors  may  bo  considered  by  a  training  school  in  reaching 
its  decision  to  return  a  child  to  his  community.  Among  the  schools 
reporting  in  this  study: 

100  schools  reported  that  the  child  's  adjustment 
in  the  school  was  a  factor  considered  in  de- 
terming  whether  he  should  be  released 

21  required  that  the  child  be  in  the  school  for 
a  specific  length  of  time 

lU  required  that  he  earn  a  specific  number  of 
merit  points,  and 

k9   considered  a  variety  of  other  factors,  the 
most  frequently  mentioned  being  the  availa- 
bility of  a  suitable  family  home,  and  condi- 
tions in  the  community. 

Most  of  the  schools  considered  more  than  one  factor  in  making  the 
determination  to  release  a  child. 
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After-care 


After  a  child  has  been  released  from  a  training  school,  usually 
he  needs  help  in  adapting  to  the  family  and  the  community  to 
which  he  returns.  Such  services  may  be  provided  by  the  staff 
of  the  training  school  or  by  other  agencies.  Of  the  109  schools, 
25  schools  reported  that  after-care  was  provided  by  the  training 
school  itself.  For  another  25  schools,  after-care  was  provided 
by  the  State  department  of  which  the  school  was  a  unit;  for  lk 
schools,  by  the  probation  department  of  the  committing  court; 
for  8  schools,  by  the  State  Parole  Authority.  Thirty-six 
schools  reported  that  responsibility  for  after-care  was  shared 
by  two  or  more  of  these  agencies.  One  school  reported  that  no 
after-care  services  were  available. 
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APPENDIX 


States  Included  in  the  Regional  Classification  Used  in  This  Study 


Northeastern  Region; 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 


Northcentral  Region; 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 


Southern  Region: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky* 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Mountain  Region: 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada* 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Pacific  Region: 

Calif  omia 

Oregon 

V/ashington 


Territorial  Region; 

Hawaii 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands* 


*  No  schools  from  this  State  included  in  study. 
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TRAINING  UNDER  THE  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  AND  CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMS,  1954  l/ 

Grants  to  States  for  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Crip- 
pled Children's  programs  may  he  used  for  long  and  short  term 
training  projects  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  care  "being 
given  or  to  prepare  additional  persons  for  work  in  these  pro- 
grams. This  is  the  first  statistical  report  dealing  with  these 
projects.  An  analysis  of  data  reported  by  States  on  their  train- 
ing programs  is  presented,  with  no  attempt  to  evaluate  the  type 
or  quality  of  training  given. 

Special  training  projects 

The  largest  expenditures  for  training  are  made  by  special 
projects.  This  is  true  under  both  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
and  the  Crippled  Children's  programs.  Each  year  a  portion  of 
the  Federal  funds  appropriated  for  these  programs  are  reserved 
for  special  service  and  training  projects  of  national  or  regional 
significance.   Special  grants  to  States  from  these  reserve  funds 
are  made  after  the  proposed  project  plans  have  been  approved. 

The  exact  amount  of  special  project  funds  spent  for  training 
is  difficult  to  estimate  since  some  projects  have  both  service 
and  training  components.  Approximate  training  expenditures  have 
been  obtained  by  classifying  special  projects  as  training  projects 
when  the  training  aspects  seemed  to  account  for  the  major  portion 
of  the  project  expenditures. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1954  the  28  special  MCH  projects 
whose  principal  objective  was  training  spent  over  $600,000.  The 
projects  were  located  in  13  States  and  provided  various  types 
of  training,  but  most  of  the  money  was  spent  for  training  in 
maternity  or  pediatrics  or  in  public  health  services  for  mothers 
and  children  (see  appendix,  table  8).   In  the  same  year,  ex- 
penditures by  13  special  CC  training  projects  in  9  States  were 
estimated  at  $263,000.   Projects  providing  training  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  rheumatic  fever  and  in  audiology 
received  most  of  the  funds. 

Special  project  training  is  usually  given  at  a  university 
or  special  training  center.  Most  of  the  funds  are  spent  directly 
by  the  project  for  salaries,  equipment,  and  various  other  project 
expenses.   Some  grants  are  made  for  fellowships,  but  the  number 
receiving  direct  financial  assistance  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  i;otal  number  of  professional  workers  that  these  projects  reach. 


1/  This  report  was  prepared  by  Margaret  F.  McKiever,  under 
the  direction  of  Lillian  R.  Freedman,  Chief  of  the  Health  Sta- 
tistics Section,  Division  of  Research. 


Training;  financed  with  regular  agency  funds 

Many  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Crippled  Children' 3 
agencies  also  use  a  portion  of  their  regular  funds  (Federal,  State 
and  local)  to  provide  postgraduate  training  for  professional  person- 
nel employed  in  State  and  local  programs,  as  well  as  other  similarly 
qualified  personnel  in  cases  where  the  training  aids  in  carrying 
out  the  approved  State  MCH  or  CC  program. 

Most  of  the  training  is  provided  to  groups,  through  institutes, 
refresher  courses,  and  in-service  programs  of  less  than  two  weeks 
duration.  But  funds  are  also  spent  for  stipends,  tuition,  travel 
and  other  expenses  incident  to  more  formal  training  of  individuals 
for  longer  periods. 

In  fiscal  1954,  44  of  the  53  State  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
agencies  financed  such  training.  They  spent  over  $244,000  and 
trained  over  6,300  persons.  Two-thirds  of  the  attendance  was  at 
short  refresher,  orientation  or  special  programs  where  the  train- 
ing period  was  from  1-3  days.  About  350  persons  (5  percent) 
received  more  than  two  weeks  of  training. 

In  addition  to  over  2,000  physicians  and  2,600  nurses,  more 
than  1,500  persons  in  various  other  professions  received  training, 
including  dentists  and  dental  hygienists;  vision,  speech  and  hear- 
ing consultants;  school  supervisors,  administrators  and  teachers; 
midwives,  nurses'  aides  and  practical  nurses.   Over  one-half  of 
those  who  attended  received  instruction  directly  related  to 
maternity  and  newborn  infant  care,  l/  About  16  percent  of  the 
training  related  to  pediatrics.  A  small  number  received  in- 
struction in  such  subjects  as  school  health;  dental  care;  nutri- 
tion; health  education;  vision,  speech  and  hearing  techniques; 
and  general  public  health. 

Twenty-four  State  Crippled  Children's  agencies  financed 
training  in  fiscal  1954.  They  spent  $92,000,  or  less  than 
two-fifths  the  amount  spent  for  training  by  MCH  agencies.  About 
49  percent  of  the  439  persons  receiving  training  were  nurses  and 
8  percent  were  physicians.  The  remaining  43  percent  included 
dentists;  physical,  occupational,  and  speech  therapists;  medical- 
social  workers;  teachers  and  others.  Fifty-six  persons  received 
more  than  two  weeks  of  training.  Most  of  the  instruction  related 
to  rheumatic  fever,  physical  and  occupational  therapy,  pediatrics, 
orthopedics,  and  cerebral  palsy. 

The  major  part  of  both  the  regular  MCH  and  CC  funds  spent 
for  training  in  fiscal  1954  were  used  to  finance  training  in 
excess  of  two  weeks,  but  most  persons  received  less  than  two 
weeks  of  training. 

~17  Includes  obstetrics,  obstetrics-gynecology,  neonatal  care, 
premature  care,  institutes  for  teachers  of  expectant  parents, 
midwife  institutes. 
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MCH  and  CC  training  expenditures  from  regular  funds  (Federal,  State 
and  local)  in  fiscal  1954 


MCH  program 

CC  program 

Length  of 

Number 
trained 

Expenditures 

Number 
trained 

Exoenditures 

training 

Total 

Aver- 
age 1/ 

Total 

Aver- 
age 1/ 

6,306 

$2UU,012 

_ 

U39 

$91,963 

In  excess  of  two  weeks    ••• 
Not  classifiable  2/    

5.962 

3hk 

77,622 

1 Us, 798 

17.592 

$  13 
U33 

383 
56 

18,987 
U3.615 
29.361 

$  50 
779 

1/  There  was  great  variation  in  amounts  spent  for  various  types  of 
training  and  this  should  be  kept  in  mind  here  and  in  other  places  throughout 
the  analysis  where  averages  are  included. 

2/  Principally  lump  sums  to  universities  for  MCH  and  CC  courses,  honoraria, 
etc. 

Most  of  the  expenditures  for  training  "by  State  MCH  and  CC 
programs  in  1954  were  made  from  Federal  funds  (see  appendix, 

tables  1  and  5).  These  funds  represented  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total  Federal  funds  allotted  for  maternal  and  child  health 
and  crippled  children's  programs.  The  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  for  training  is  authorized  and  minimum  standards  for 
sponsored  training  have  "been  developed  at  the  Federal  level. 

The  States  make  their  own  plans  for  training,  according 
to  their  needs.   Some  emphasize  short-term  and  others  long- 
term  training.  Some  States  trained  several  hundred  persons  in 
1954  and  others  only  one  or  two.  Most  of  the  training  was  re- 
ported by  a  few  States  (see  appendix,  tables  2  and  6).  Nine 
MCH  and  28  CC  agencies  reported  no  expenditures  for  training. 

Under  the  MCH  and  CC  programs,  expenditures  by  individual 
States  ranged  from  less  than  $200  to  almost  $30,000,  but  ex- 
penditures exceeded  $5,000  in  only  16  State  MCH  and  4  State 
CC  programs. 
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Distribution  of  MCH  and  CC  training  expenditures,  by 
amount  of  State  expenditure 


MCH 

program 

CC  program 

State  expenditures 
for  training 

Number 
of  States 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Number 
of  States 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

i/l* 

$244,012 

100.0 

i/2U 

$91,963 

100.0 

2g 

(  7) 

(15) 

(  6) 
7 

5 
h 

52.612 

(4,512) 

(23,766) 

(2U.335) 
4g,064 
60,301 
S3. 035 

21.6 

19.7 
2U.7 
3U.0 

20 
(S) 

(s) 

(U) 
1 
2 
1 

32.520 

(2.953) 
(lU,52g) 

(15.039) 
9,631+ 

27.557 
22,252 

35-1* 

10.5 

29.9 
24.2 

Under  $1,000   ••• 
$1,000  -  $2,999 
$3,000  -  $4,999 
$5,000  -  $9,999  •• 
$10,000  -  $iU,999  . 

» ' 

I  III  II 

1/  Excludes  9  MCH  and  2g  CC  agencies  that  reported  no  expenditures  for 
training 

The  above  summary  (with  the  exception  of  special  training 
project  data)  and  the  more  detailed  analysis  that  follows  are 
based  on  State  reports  on  Forms  CB-272-H  (Training  Under  the 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Program)  and  CB7273-H  (Training 
Under  the  Crippled  Children's  Program).  2/  Reporting  instruc- 
tions requested  information  on  all  professional  training  where   , 
full  or  partial  payment  was  made  from  Federal  MCH  and  CC  funds  =J 
or  from  State  and  local  funds  used  for  MCH  or  CC  programs.  Train- 
ing was  defined  as  covering  such  items  as  (a)  the  academic  or 
informal  training  of  individuals,  (b)  payments  to  schools  for 
instruction  cost,  and  (c)  support  of  local  training  centers  to 
the  extent  that  such  costs  can  be  identified  from  the  usual 
reporting  costs  of  the  local  units. 

Training  Under  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Programs 

Of  the  $244,000  spent  for  MCH  training  exclusive  of  special 
training  projects,  State  agencies  reported  over  $226,000  by  the 
number  and  profession  of  trainees,  and  the  type  and  length  of 
training  programs.  The  following  analysis  is  based  on  the 
$226,000  spent  in  full  or  partial  payment  for  training  the  6,306 
persons  reported  by  MCH  programs.  3/ 

1/   MCH  training  reports  were  received  from  the  48  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  CC  training  reports  were  received  from  the  same  States, 
with  the  exception  of  Arizona,  which  is  not  participating  in  the 
Federal-State  CC  program  at  the  present  time.  The  word  State"  is 
used  in  this  analysis  to  cover  all  53  Jurisdictions. 

2/  Training  by  special  projects  financed  with  Federal  MCH  and 
CC  Reserve  funds  was  not  included.  A  report  designed  for  special 
training  projects  is  in  process. 

J/  Since  most  of  the  attendance  was  at  short  training  programs, 
it  is  possible  that  a  few  persons  received  more  than  one  type  of 
training  during  the  year  and  were  counted  more  than  once. 
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MCH  training  of  tvo  weeks  or  less.  —  Thirty-five  States 
sponsored  short  training  programs  and  spent  almost  $78,000  for 
such  activities.   Eighteen  of  the  States  spent  less  than  $1,000. 
Six  States  reported  more  than  $4,000  each,  with  three  of  them 
showing  large  expenditures  from  State  and  local  funds.   Most  of 
the  attendance  was  reported  by  a  few  States  (see  appendix,  table 
3). 

The  average  expenditure  per  person  in  short  training  programs 
was  $13.00  (see  appendix,  table  3).   Although  21  States  exceeded 
this  average,  sometimes  by  a  substantial  amount,  these  States 
trained  a  relatively  small  number  of  persons.   In  contrast,  over 
two-fifths  of  the  attendance  was  reported  by  eight  States  where 
the  average  expenditure  was  under  $5.00. 

MCH  training  of  two  weeks  or  less:  average  expenditure 


Average  expenditure 
per  trainee 


Number  of 
States 


Persons  attending 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


Under  national  average: 

Under  $5  

$5  -  $12 

Exceeding  national  average: 

$13  -  $50 

»51  -  $99 

JilOO  and  over 


35 


5.962 


2,551 
2,378 

831 

182 

20 


100.0 


42.8 
39.9 

13.9 
3.1 
0.3 


In  most  instances  the  instruction  was  provided  within  the 
State  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  health  department, 
alone  or  in  cooperation  with  some  college,  university,  or  pro- 
fessional organization.   Less  than  one-third  of  those  attending 
received  more  than  three  days  of  training. 

MCH  training  of  two  weeks  or  less:  days  of  training 


Days 

of  training 

Persons 

trained 

Number 

Percent 

Total. 

5,962 

100.0 

1 

1,134 
1,752 
1,205 
1,516 
355 

19.0 

2 

29.4 

3 

4  -  7... 
8  -  14  . 

20.2 

25.4 

6.0 
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Three-fourths   of  the  attendance  was  by  physicians  and  nurses 
(34  and  41  percent  respectively),  but  many  other  professional 
groups  were  represented   (see   appendix,    table  2). 

As   shown  in  the  following  table,   most  of  the  training  was 
in  obstetrics,    obstetrical  nursing  or  some  other  phase   of 
maternity  and  neonatal  care.     A  large  number  of  physicians  and 
nurses  also  received  training  in  pediatrics,   pediatric  nursing, 
and  premature   care. 

MCH  training  of  two  week  or  less:   type  of  training  and 
profession  of  trainee 


Type  of  training 


Total   trained 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Number  trained,   "by  profession 


Nur- 
ses 


Physl- 


School 
per- 
sonnel 


Den- 
tists 

&  dental 

hygien. 


Other 


All  training  l/ 

Obstetrics,    obstetrical 
nursing  and  related 
sub  j  ect  s 

Pediatrics  and  pedia- 
tric nursing 

Premature  care 

School  health 

Nutrition 

Dental  care 

Other 


5,9^ 


100.0 


2.460 


2.0^8 


121 


2/426 


J&l 


2.434 

957 

926 

833 
HH3 

426 

435 


4o. g 

16.1 

15.5 

14.0 

7.4 

7.1 

7-3 


1,152 

91 

626 

376 

135 

0 

80 


1,206 

856 

297 

16 
0 
0 

155 


76 


0 

0 

4io 

200 

0 

115 


0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

31 

0 

108 

»6 

0 

0 

85 

1/  Breakdowns  do  not  add  to  total  in  all   instances   since  492  physicians 
received  obstetric  and  pediatric  training  in  a  combined  course  and  were 
counted  twice. 

2/   Includes  343  dentists  and  83  dental  hygienists. 

2/   Includes  4l  midwives;   34  nurses  aides;    29  practical  nurses;   35  vision, 
speech  or  hearing  consultants;    21  nutritionists;   and  153  in  various  other 
professions. 

MCH  training  in  excess   of  two  weeks.    — Thirty-eight  States 
sponsored  training  of  more  than  two  weeks  duration  and  344  persons 
received  such  training.     Almost  $149,000  was   spent,  but  one-half 
of  the  38  State  agencies   spent  less  than  $2,000  each  and  trained 
only  a  few  people    (see  appendix,    table   4).      Two  agencies   spent 
more  than  $10,000  and  reported  one -fourth  of  the  persons  trained. 
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The  average  expenditure  per  trainee  was  $433,  but  training 
for  over  two-thirds  of  the  persons  trained  was  provided  by  the 
22  States  with  averages  "below  this  figure. 

MCH  training  in  excess  of  two  weeks:   average  expenditure 


Average  expenditure  per 

Number  of 
States 

Persons 

trained 

trainee 

Number 

Percent 

1 
Under  i 

38 

344 

100.0 

lational  average 

Tnrier  £200 

9 
13 

1 
3 
3 
9 

131 

110 

18 
13 

44 
28 

38.1 
32.0 

$200--$!'  32 

Exceeding  national  average 

< 
< 

< 

^33--$ 

>600--! 
>800--< 

i599 

>799 

1999 

5.2 

3.8 

12.8 

( 

)ver  $: 

L,000 

8  1 

About  one-third  of  the  training  was  received  at  out-of-State 
universities  or  special  training  centers.   In  more  than  half  the 
cases  the  training  period  did  not  exceed  four  weeks,  but  35  persons 
attended  instruction  lasting  from  six  months  to  a  year. 

MCH  training  in  excess  of  two  weeks:  length  of 
training 


Persons  trained 

Length  of  training 

Number 

Percent 

344 

100.0 

176 
64 
32 
32 
35 
5 

51.2 

18.6 

9-12  weeks 

9-3 

9.3 
10.2 

1.4 

_  7  _ 


The  majority  of  those  trained  were  employees  of  State 
and  local  public  health  agencies  providing  maternal  and  child 
health  services.  Most  of  them  returned  to  the  same  agencies 
when  training  was  completed.   Training  was  also  provided  to 
a  limited  number  of  persons  about  to  enter  employment  in  one 
of  these  agencies.  A  number  of  States  reported  training  for 
employees  of  hospitals  and  clinics  providing  health  services 
to  mothers  and  children  and  for  public  school  administrators 
and  teachers . 

Many  professional  groups  were  represented  (see  appendix, 
table  2),  but  over  half  of  those  trained  were  nurses.   The  60 
physicians  were  trained  by  one  city  health  department,  with 
expenses  paid  from  State  and  local  funds. 

MCH  training  in  excess  of  two  weeks:  profession  of 
trainee  and  type  of  training 


Profession  and  type  of  training 


Persons  trained 


Total 

Nurses 

General  public  health 

Premature  care 

Maternal  and  child  health 

Public  health  nursing 

Obstetrical  nursing 

Nursing  administration 

Pediatric  nursing 

Rehabilitation  methods 

Audiology 

School  health 

Physicians 

Preservice  training  in  public  health 
Medical  students 

Special  training  in  maternal  and 

child  health  services 

Other  1/ 


1/  Includes  16  nutritionists,  12  speech  or  hearing  consultants, 
7  teachers  and  administrators,  6  health  educators,  a  dentist,  an 
MCH  consultant,  a  public  health  administrator,  and  a  medical-socia] 
worker . 


Training  Under  the  Crippled  Children's  Program 

Of  the  $92,000  spent  for  CC  training  exclusive  of  special 
training  projects,  State  agencies  reported  $63,000  by  the  num- 
ber and  profession  of  trainees,  and  the  type  and  length  of 
training  programs .  -The  following  analysis  is  based  on  the 
$63,000  spent  in  full  or  partial  payment  for  training  the  439 
persons  reported  by  CC  programs. 

CC  training  of  two  weeks  or  less--  Fourteen  States  reported 
short-term  training  programs  in  connection  with  the  crippled 
children's  program.   Almost  $19,000  was  spent  for  such  activities; 
of  which  about  one-half  represented  State  and  local  funds.   The 
average  expenditure  per  trainee  was  about  $50  (see  appendix, 
table  7).   Expenditures  in  most  States  were  small  and  only  five 
States  reported  more  than  nine  persons  trained.   In  fact,  two- 
thirds  of  the  attendance  and  one -half  of  the  expenditures  were 
reported  by  two  States. 

The  instruction  was  usually  provided  within  the  State  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  agency  or  a  university  or  col- 
lege cooperating  with  the  agency.  Most  persons  received  less 
than  one  week  of  training. 

CC  training  of  two  weeks  or  less:  days 
of  training 


Days  of  training 


Persons  trained 
TTumEer" 


Total. . . , 

1 , 

2 , 

3  -  7., 
8  -  14, 


1.0 
47.5 
38.7 
12.8 


Many  professions  were  represented  but  one-half  of  those 
attending  were  nurses  (see  appendix,  table  6).  Most  of  the 
training  was  in  three  fields  --  physical  or  occupational 
therapy,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  rheumatic  fever,  and 
pediatrics  or  orthopedics. 
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CC  training  of  tvo  weeks   or  less:    type  of  training 
and  profession  of  trainee 


Type  of  training 


Total  trained 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Number  trained,  by  profession 


Nur- 
ses 


Physical 
occupa- 
tional 
therap . 


Physi- 
cians 


Den- 
tists 


Other 


All  training 

Physical  or 
occupational 
therapy. 

Rheumatic  fever 

Pediatrics  or 
orthopedics. . . 

Cerebral  palsy. 

Rehabilitation. 

Cleft  palate.. . 

Upper  extremity 
prosthesis. . 

Other 


ML 


100.0 


121 


^2 


Jl 


102 


81 
65 
13 

10 

5 
18 


25.  U 

24.5 

21.1 
17.0 

2.6 


1.3 
4.7 


13 
90 

78 
4 

6 
0 

0 
2 


0 

U6 

0 

0 

0 
3 


1/81 


0 

10 

0 

0 

0 
10 


1/  Includes  81  persons  with  profession  not  specified  who  attended  a 
physical  occupational  workshop  of  two  days  under  the  auspices  of  a  State 
CC  program  and  financed  with  State  and  local  funds. 

CC  training  in  excess  of  tvo  weeks.  —  The  56  persons  who 
received  training  of  more  than  two  weeks  were  reported  "by  18 
States  (see  appendix,  table  7).  The  total  expenditure  of 
$43,615  was  more  than  twice  the  amount  spent  for  shorter  train- 
ing activities.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  expenditure  was 
from  Federal  funds  ($36,365).  Twelve  States  reported  100  percent 
of  the  expenditure  as  Federal;  two  States  used  only  State  and 
local  funds  for  training. 

Because  of  its  need  for  special  services  and  the  expenses 
incident  to  providing  it,  one  agency  outside  the  Continental 
United  States  had  the  largest  expenditure  for  training  ($14,226) 
as  well  as  the  largest  number  of  persons  trained.  The  10  persons 
trained  "by  this  agency  were  either  employed  or  to  he  employed 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Expenditures  in  other  States  were 
small  by  comparison,  the  next  "largest  being  $4,148.  Ten  States 
spent  less  than  $1,500  and  only  two  trained  more  than  five  per- 
sons. The  average  expenditure  per  person  trained  was  $779. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  persons  trained  were  reported  by  the 
12  States  with  averages  below  this  figure. 
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A  large  proportion  of  the   training  was  received  at  uni- 
versities  or   special   training  centers  which  were   often  some 
distance   from  the  State  reporting  the   training.      In  most 
cases   training  did  not   extend  beyond  12  weeks,   but   16  persons 
received  training  of  six  months   to  one  year. 

CC   training  in  excess   of  two  weeks:    length  of 
training 


Persons   trained 

Length  of  training 

Number 

Percent 

56 

100.0 

14 

14 

8 

3 

16 

1 

25.0 
25.0 
14.3 

5-3 
28.6 

9-12  weeks 

1.8 

Training  was   diversified  and  nurses   outnumbered  any 
other  group. 

CC   training  in  excess   of  two  weeks:    type   of 
training  and  profession  of  trainee 


Total   trained 

Number   trained,   by  -profession 

"Type   of  training 

Number 

Percent 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Physical, 
orthopedic 
&  speech 
therapists 

Other 

All   training 

56 

100.0 

21 

g 

11 

16 

Speech  and  hearing 

12 
8 
g 

7 

7 
5 
2 

21.  4 

14.3 

14.3 

12.5 

12.5 
g.9 
3-6 

12.5 

0 
0 
7 

7 

2 

4 
0 
1 

0 
k 

0 

0 

0 
0 
2 
2 

3 
U 

0 
0 

1 

1 

0 
2 

9 

Orthopedic   or 

pediatric  nursing. 

Physical   or  occu- 
pational therapy.. 

Pediatric  cardiology 
Other 

0 
1 

0 

4 
0 
0 
2 

1/  The  seven  persons  who  received  "Other"  training  were  instructed  in 
nursing  education,  medical- social  work,  children's  communicable  diseases, 
orthopedic   surgery,   prosthodontia,    and  cleft  palate. 
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Only  8  physicians  received  training  in  excess  of  two  weeks; 
4  of  them  were  trained  in  treatment  of  cerebral  palsy.   One- 
third  of  the  nurses  received  instruction  in  orthopedic  or  pedi- 
atric nursing,  and  one-third  in  public  health.   Among  the  12 
persons  attending  speech  and  hearing  therapy  courses  were  7 
teachers  from  one  State. 
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APPENDIX 

Table  1. — Expenditures  for  Training  Under  the  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Program,  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  I95U 
(Excludes  special  project  training) 


State 


Total  ex- 
penditures 


Federal  funds 


Amount 


Percent 


State  and 
local  funds 


Total  (UU  States) 

Georgia 

New  York. 

Pennsylvania 

Missouri 

Montana 

Michigan , 

Ohio , 

North  Carolina 

Alabama 

Kentucky 

Indiana 


Puerto  Rico. . . 
Massachusetts. 

Arkansas 

Illinois 

Louisiana. 
Rhode  Island.. 

Wisconsin 

I  owa 

Wyoming 

Kansas 

Oklahoma 


Maryland 

Idaho 

Nebra  ska 

Washington 

Minnesota 

Mississippi.. . . 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands. 

Texas 

Florida 

North  Dakota... 

Colorado 

South  Dakota. .. 

Hawaii 

California 

Oregon 

Connecticut. . ., 

New  Jersey 

Arizona 

West  Virginia.. 

New  Mexico 

Maine 


S2 UU. 012. OS 
29.111.1U 
20,907.72 
16,865.00 
16,150.93 
1U.370.16 
i3.6lg.U7 
11.TO8.03 
10,321.37 
10,lg2.gg 
9,662.03 
g,U23.53 

6,6og.OO 
6,5g2.oo 
5,735.70 
5.575.25 
5.1+77-1+9 
U.5U3.89 
U,U79.2g 
U.U03.52 
3,955.0g 
3.815-55 
3.137. U3 

2,709.30 
2,060.00 
1.915.67 
1,909.31 
1,687.52 
1.679.73 
1.557.37 
1.533.97 
l.U90,59 
1.UU3.85 
1.22U.57 

1,188.00 
1,157.66 
1.1U2.10 

1,066.00 

893.63 
855.22 

795.05 
735.00 

569.35 
U79.8U 

183.87 


$210, 760. U6 


86. U 


29.111.1U 

9.701.72 

16,865.00 

7. 981. 97 

1U.307.76 

10,116.70 

ll.30g.03 

10,531.37 

7,gi3-76 

9,662.03 

8.U23.53 

6.6og.oo 
6,5g2.oo 
2,555.70 
5.575.25 
5.U77.U9 
1.110.55 
U,U79.2g 
U.U03.52 
3,955-Og 
3.815-55 
3.137.U3 

2,709.30 
2,060.00 
1.915.67 
1,909.31 
1,687.52 
1.289.73 
1,557.37 
1,533.97 

1.U90.59 
1.UU3.85 

1.22U.57 

688.00 
1,157.66 

1.1U2.10 
1,066.00 

893.63 
855.22 

795.05 
585.00 

569.35 
U79.8U 

183.87 


100.0 

U6.U 
100.0 
U9.U 
99-6 
7^.3 
100.0 

97.3 
76.7 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

UU.6 

100.0 
100.0 
2U.U 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

76.8 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

57.9 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

79.6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


$33.251.59 


11,206.00 

0 

8,168.96 
62. UO 

3.501.77 

0 

290.00 

2,369.12 

0 
0 

0 
0 
3,180.00 
0 
0 

3.U33.3U 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

390.00 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

500.00 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

150.0 

0 
0 
0 


Source:    Training  Under  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Program   (Form  CB-272-H) 


PersonB  Trained  Under  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Program 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  195!+ 
(Excludes  special  project  training) 


Training  of  two  weeks  or  1 


Training  in  excess  of  two  weeks 


Physician 


United  Stat' 

Alabama 

Arizona 

California.... 

Colorado 

Connecticut... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi... 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska.... . . 

New  Jersey.... 

New  Mexico.... 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Puerto  Rico... 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Dakota.. 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 
Washington.... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. •••• .. 


312 
155 
1U9 
5 
33 


7 
589 


3 

713 

211 

5 


39U 

3 

7 

222 

158 

3 

512 

3b2 

13 


307 
155 
1U5 
U 
33 
5 
253 
35 
55 


586 


217 
202 
391 


lo2 
127 


49  U 
358 


17U 

33 


13 
129 
267 


55 
157 


3>+3 


2.U60 


1/1,121 


276 
0 
36 


85 
223 
205 


129 
53 


30H 
lb-5 


2/8U 


Vl"  midwives,    }b  nurses' aides,  29  practical  nurse 


ij" "Includes  725   school      supervisors,   administrators  find   teachers,   S3   dental  hygieniats 
35  vision,    speech  or  hearing  consultants,    21  nutritionists,    and  153   in  various  other  p 

2/    Includes   39  medical    students,    lb  nutritionists,    12    speech  or  hearing  consultants 
b  health   educators,   a  dentist,    a  uublic  health  administrator,   a  medical    social   worker, 


Source:      See   Tattle   1. 
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Table  3. — Training  of  Two  Weeks  or  Less  Under  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Program,   Fiscal  Tear  Ending  June  30,   I95U 
(Excludes  special  project  training) 


State 


Expenditures 


Total 


Federal 
fund  8 


State  and 
local  fund 8 


Number 
trained 


Total  (35  States) 

Hi  ssouri 

New  York 

Michigan 

Montana 

North  Carolina 

Arkansas 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Iowa 


Massachusetts. 

Pennsylvania. . 

Idaho 

Oklahoma 

Ohio 

Florida 

I  Nebraska 

\ Colorado 


Minnesota 

Georgia 

Texas 

Arizona 

Oregon 

West  Virginia. 

Kentucky 

Wyoming 

North  Dakota. . 


Connecticut. , 
California. .. 
New  Mexico  . . 
New  Jersey. . . 

Illinois 

Maine 

Hawaii 

South  Dakota. 
Wisconsin. . .. 


$77.621.70 


9. 71S. 73 
9,701.72 
9.01U.00 
5.612.30 
5,123.66 

u, 909.7s 

3,935.52 
3,687.62 
3.39S. 67 

2,798.00 
2.U95.00 

2,060.00 
1,639.60 
1.555.36 

1,41+3.85 
1,229.90 

1,188.00 

958.70 

8Uh.02 
802.58 
735.00 
691.  U3 
569.35 
5*40.75 
U97.OO 
U3I.69 

395.^9 
393.00 

329. su 
256.36 

220.00 

I83.87 

100.00 
85.OO 
75.91 


$61,978.57 


1,5^9.77 
9,701.72 
5.512.23 
5,5^9.90 
5,01*3.66 
1.729.78 
3.935.52 
3,687.62 
3,398.67 

2,798.00 
2.U95.00 
2,060.00 
1,639.60 
1.555.36 
1.UU3.85 
1,229.90 
688.00 

958.70 
8UU.02 

802. 58 
585.00 
69I.  U3 
569.35 
5U0.75 
U97.OO 
U3I.69 

395.^9 
393.00 
329. 8U 
256.36 
220.00 
183.87 
100.00 
85.00 
75.91 


$15.6U3.r 


8,168.96 
0 

3.501.77 
62.  Uo 

80.00 

3,180.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

500.00 

0 
0 
0 

150.00 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5.962 


217 

162 
702 
202 
127 
1U5 
307 

789 
586 

l£U 
72 
10 

35s 
U9U 
253 
391 

33 

206 

35 
106 

155 
9 
2 
2 

103 
1 

5 
U 
2 
1 
1 
1 

55 
1 
1 


Source:  See  Table  1, 
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Table  U. —  Training  in  Excess  of  Two  Weeks  Under  the  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Program,  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  I95U 
(Excludes  special  project  training) 


State 


Expenditures 


Total 


Federal 
funds 


State  and 
local  funds 


Number 
trained 


Average 
expenditure 
per  trainee 


Total  (38  States) 

Georgia 

New  York. , 

Ohio , 

Kentucky , 

Montana , 

Indiana , 

Puerto  Rico 

Missouri , 

Alabama , 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Bhode  I  sland , 

Kansas 

Massachusetts 

Wyoming 

Wisconsin 

Maryland , 

Pennsylvania 

North  Carolina , 

Washington , 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota 

Hawaii , 

Iowa 

Arkansas 

North  Dakota 

Minne  sota 

Texas 

Nebra  ska 

California 

New  Jersey 

Connecticut 

Oregon 

New  Mexico 

Source:      See  Table  1 


$11+8,798.13 


$131,189.67 


$17.608.1+6 


3UU 


28,267. 12 

11,206.00 

9,752.67 

9,121.28 

8,757.86 

7,959- *>7 
6,608.00 
6,1+32.20 
6,21+7.36 
5,355.25 

U, 60H. U7 
U,5U3.89 
3.815-55 
3.78U.OO 
3.U58.08 
3,303.37 
2,709.30 
2,575.00 
2,009.28 

1,909.31 
1,789.37 
1,679.73 
1.557.37 
1,533.97 
1.U97.83 
1,072.66 

l.ote.io 

1.00U.85 

825.92 
792.88 
728.82 
688.01 
685.77 
673.OO 
228.69 
225.00 
202.20 
150.00 


28,267.12 
0 
9.752.67 
9,121.28 

8,757-86 
7.959-^7 

6,608.00 
6,1+32.20 
3,878.21+ 

5.355.25 

U.60U.U7 
1,110.55 
3,815-55 
3.78U.OO 
3,1+58.08 
3.303.37 
2,709.30 
2,575.00 
1,799-28 

1,909.31 
1,789-87 
1.289.73 
1,557.37 
1.533-97 
1.1*97.83 
1,072.66 
1,01+2.10 
1,00^.85 

825.92 
792.88 
728.82 
688.01 
685.77 
673-00 
228.69 
225.00 
202.20 
150.00 


11,206.00 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2,369.12 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
210.00 

0 
0 

390.00 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


33 

60 

18 

27 

6 
7 
8 

9 
5 

25 

11 

2 
2 

3 
1 

12 

3 
9 

31 

3 

15 

5 
1 
1 

1+ 

6 
3 

3 

1+ 

2 

5 

2 

3 
1 

2 

3 

1+ 

5 


$1+32.55 


856.58 
186.77 
51+1.82 

337.83 
1,1*59. 6U 

1.137.07 

826.00 

71U.69 

1,21+9.1+7 

21U.21 

1+18. 59 

2,271.95 
1,907.78 
1,261.33 

3,1+58.08 

275.28 
903.10 

286.11 

6U.82 

636.1+1+ 

119.32 

335.95 

1.557.37 

1.533.97 

37^6 

178.7s 
3^7.37 
33^.95 

206.1+8 
396.1+1+ 
11+5.76 
31+1+.01 

228.59 

673.00 

11U.35 
75.00 
50.55 
30.00 
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Table  5.  -  Expenditures  for  Training  Under  the  Crippled  Children's  Program, 

Fiscal  Tear  Ending  June  30,   I95U 

(Excludes   special  project   training) 


State 


Total 
expenditures 


federal  funds 


Amount 


Percent 


State  and 
local   funds 


Total   (2U  States) 


Pennsylvania. . . 
Puerto  Rico. . . . 

New  York 

Michigan 

Oklahoma 

North  Carolina. 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 


Connecticut. . . . 

Missouri 

Florida 

New  Jersey 

Alabama 

North  Dakota. .. 

Illinois 

Virgin  Islands. 


Maine 

California. ... 
Montana. ...... 

Kansas 

Massachusetts. 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Mississippi.. . 


$91.962.92 


$67.093.05 


22,252.53 

22,136.53 

1U.U58.U5 

1U.U58.U5 

13.098.15 

8S5.8S 

9.63U.21 

5.23U.35 

U.191.27 

3.970.52 

3.902.75 

2,263. U7 

3.750.00 

1,250.00 

3.19U.55 

3.19U.55 

2,721.37 

2.721.37 

2.50U.91 

2, U99. 08 

2,Uoi.Sl 

0 

2,160.00 

2,160.00 

L3US.38 

665.OI 

1,275.00 

637.50 

1.079.23 

1.079.23 

1.037.U 

1.037.11 

608.56 

6O8.56 

603.OO 

603.00 

575.15 

521.95 

376.61 

376.61 

250.OO 

250.00 

225.OO 

225.00 

17U.25 

17U.25 

1U0.63 

lUO.63 

73.0 


99.5 

100.0 

6.8 

5U.3 
9U.7 

58.0 

33-3 
100.0 

100.0 

99.8 

0 

100.0 

U9.3 
50.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

90.8 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
10Q.0 
100.0 


$2U.869.87 


116.00 

0 

12,212.27 

U.399.86 

220.75 

1,639.28 

2,500.00 

0 

0 

5.83 

2.U01.81 

0 
683.37 
637.50 

0 

0 

0 
0 

53.20 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Source:   Training  Under  the  Crippled  Children's  Program  (Form  CB-273-H). 
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Table  6. —  Persons  Trained  Under  Crippled  Children's  Program, 
Fiscal  Tear  Ending  June  30,  I95U 
(Excludes  special  project  training) 


Total 

Training  of  two  weeks  01 

•  less 

Training  in  excess 

of  two  weeks 

State 

Total 

Physi- 
cians 

Den- 
tists 

Nur- 
ses 

Other 

Total 

Physi- 
cians 

Den- 
tists 

Nur- 
ses 

Other 

United  States. 

U39 

383 

29 

7 

193 

15U 

56 

8 

1 

21 

26 

5 
29 
10 
12 

6 

l 

7 

1 

2 

5 
1 
107 
1 
U 
3 
3 

Ul 
lUg 

1 

27 

5 

11 

1 

8 

0 

29 

8 

9 
6 
0 

5 
0 

2 

5 
0 
105 
0 
0 

3 
0 

36 
lUg 

0 

25 
1 
1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
5 

6 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 
0 

1 

0 

u 

0 
0 

3 
1 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

u 

0 
0 
2 

0 

2 

3 
0 

17 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

lUg 

0 

17 

0 
0 
0 
0 

29 
1 
2 
0 
0 

3 
0 

0 

1 

0 
SI 
0 
0 
2 
0 

32 
0 
0 

3 

0 
0 
0 
0 

5 
0 
2 

3 
0 
1 
2 
1 

0 
0 
1 
2 
1 
u 

0 

3 

5 
0 
1 
2 
U 
10 
1 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

u 

0 

1 

3 
0 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
U 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

3 

1 
0 

1 

0 
1 

0 

0 

1 

Illinois 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts. . . . 

1 

0 

0 
0 

0 

New  York 

0 

North  Carolina... 

0 

1 

2 

Virgin  Islands... 

1 
6 
0 
8 

Source:     See  Table  5. 
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Table  7. —  Training  Under  the  Crippled  Children's  Program,  by  Length  of 
Training  Period,  Fiscal  Tear  Ending  June  30,   I95U 
(Excludes  special  project  training) 


State 


Expenditures 


Total 


Federal 
funds 


State  and 
local  fund 8 


Number 
trained 


Average 
expenditure 
per  trainee 


Total  (lU  States) 

Michigan , 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Florida 

New  York 

Connecticut 

Maine , 

California 

Montana 

Kansas 

Puerto  Rico , 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania , 


Total  (18  States) 

Puerto  Rico 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Pennsylvania 

Iowa 

New  York 

Missouri 

New  Jersey. 

Alabama. 

North  Dakota 

Virgin  Islands 

Oklahoma 

Illinois 

Florida 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts 

Idaho 

Mississippi 

Source:  see  Table  5, 


Training  of  Two  Weeks  or  Less 


illS.  986.  Ik 


5.U86.U1 

3.902.75 
2,590.10 
1.5U1.66 
1.3^5.29 
1,206.79 

6O8.56 
603.OO 
575.15 
376.61 
232.00 
225.00 
177.U2 

116.00 


$9.670.70 


1,086.55 
2.263.U7 

2,369.35 
0 
0 

1,206.79 

608.56 
603.00 

521.95 
376.61 
232.00 
225.00 
177.U2 

0 


$9.3l6.0U 


U.399-86 
1,639.28 
220.75 
L5U1.66 
1.3U5.29 
0 

0 
0 

53.20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
116.00 


JSL 


105 

lUS 

25 

9 
36 


5 

29 
3 
2 
1 

6 

5 

1 


Training  in  Excess  of  Two  Weeks 


$1^.614.55 


1U.226.U5 
U.1U7.80 

3.750.00 
3.637.00 
3.19U.55 

2,563.19 

2.50U.91 
2,160.00 
1.3US.3S 
1,275.00 
1.037.11 

988. 7U 
901. 81 
860.15 
U5U.58 
250.00 
17U.25 
lUO.63 


$36,36U.51 


lU.226.U5 
U.1U7.80 
1,250.00 
3,637.00 
3.19^.55 

0 

2.U99.08 

2,i60.00 

665.01 

637.50 

1.037.11 

988. 7U 
901. 81 

0 
U5U.58 
250.00 
17U.25 
lUo.63 


$7,250. 0U 


0 
0 

2,500.00 

0 
0 

2,563.19 
5.83 

0 

683.37 
637.50 

0 

0 
0 

S60.15 

0 
0 
0 
0 


3L 


*U9.57 


52.25 

26.37 

103.60 

171.30 

37.37 

150.85 

121.71 

20.79 
191.72 
188. 3'i 
232.00 
37.50 
35.^ 
116.00 


$778.83 


10 

1.U22.65 

2 

2,073.90 

8 

U68.75 

U 

909.25 

1 

3.19^.55 

5 

512. 6U 

U 

626.23 

3 

720.00 

5 

269.67 

1 

1,275.00 

l 

1.037.11 

2 

U9U.37 

2 

U50.91 

3 

286.72 

2 

227.29 

1 

250.00 

1 

17U.25 

1 

1U0.63 
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Table  g.  —  Expenditures  for  Special  Training  Projects  "by  Type  and 
Purpose  of  Project,  Fiscal  Tear  Ending  June  30,  I95H 


Type  of  project 


Number 
Of 

States 


Expenditures 


Amount 


Percent 


Special  MCH  training  projects 


Total  MCH  training. 
Maternity  or  pediatrics. . . . 


13 


Maternity  and  pediatric 

nursing 

Maternity  and  pediatric 
medical  nursing. . . . 

Pediatric 

Pediatric  nursing 

Obstetrical  medical 


MCH  public  health 

Medical- social  work 

Dental 

Premature  medical  and  nursing. 

Epilepsy •• 

Nutrition 


10 

(5) 

(1) 
(H) 
(1) 
(1) 

7 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 


$62b. 752.36 


257. 758. Ho 

(113.432.33) 

(  3H.000.00) 

(  75.3Hb.g3) 
(  lg.300.00) 
(  16.679.2H) 

237.927.13 
31,090.70 
2g.5g2.bi 
25,900.00 
25.387.Hb 
19,500.00 


100.0 


Hl.l 

(lg.l) 

(  5.H) 
(12.0) 
(  2.9) 
(  2.7) 

3g.o 
5.1 

H.b 
H.l 
4.0 
3.1 


Special  CC  training  projects 


Total  CC  training. 

Audiology 

Hheumatic  f ever 

Harelip  and  cleft  palate.. 

Medical- social  work 

Epilepsy 

Orthopedic  nursing 


$263.110.H5 


73.938.07 
6l.bHg.27 
H2.gH9.g7 
H2.73H.24 
30,000.00 
ll.9H0.00 


100.0 


2g.l 
23. H 
16.3 
16.2 

11.5 
*.5 


Source: State  reports  on  expenditures  for  health  services  (Porm  11.1)  for 
the  fiscal  year  195H. 
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CRIPPLED  CHILDREN* S  SERVICES  AT  THE  MID-DECADE 

Statistical  highlights  of  children  re- 
ceiving physician's  services  under  the 
crippled  children's  program  in  1955.  1/ 


More  handicapped  children  than  ever  before  received  medical  care 
under  the  crippled  children's  program  in  1955.  Throughout  the  country 
the  program  gave  diagnostic  and  treatment  services  to  278,000  Infants 
and  youth  with  impairments.  This  was  an  increase  of  approximately 
3  percent  over  the  previous  year. 

The  rate  at  which  children  were  reached  at  the  "beginning  of  the 
decade  was  3.9  per  1,000  children  under  21  years.  By  195%  it  had 
advanced  to  4.5  and  remained  unchanged  at  that  figure  in  1955.  Since 
the  "beginning  of  the  program,  the  rate  has  almost  doubled,  while  the 
number  of  children  served  has  increased  two  and  a  half  fold.  (See 
chart.) 


Types  and  volume  of  service 

Physician's  care  in  a  clinic  continues  to  be  the  leading  service 
reported  under  the  program.  About  221,000  children  attended  clinics 
in  both  1954  and  1955;  the  number  of  visits  made  totaled  472,000  in 
1955.  Children  have  been  averaging  about  2  visits  a  year.  (See 
table  1.) 

Children  are  sometimes  given  care  in  physicians'  offices  or  in 
their  own  homes  as  well  as  in  clinics.  About  53,000  children — 
9  percent  more  than  the  year  before — were  served  in  this  way.  An 
aggregate  of  124,000  visits  was  involved,  averaging  more  than  2  visits 
per  child. 

In-patient  care  reported  in  hospitals  and  convalescent  homes 
absorbs  a  substantial  share  of  total  program  expenditures.  Over  two- 
fifths  of  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  money  was  spent  for  this  type 
of  care  in  crippled  children's  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1955. 
Hospitalization  was  furnished  to  some  48,000  children  in  1955>  and 
these  children  received  1,246,000  days'  care. 

1/  Data  were  obtained  from  annual  reports  (Form  CB-253-P)  submitted 
by  States  on  physician's  services  provided  or  purchased  by  official 
State  crippled  children's  agencies  under  title  7,  part  2,  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

-  5" 
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The  part  that  hospital  care  has  played  in  the  crippled  children's 
program  has  gradually  undergone  a  change.  Since  the  crippled  children's 
program  under  the  Social  Security  Act  has  been  in  effect,  the  trend  in 
the  proportion  of  children  given  this  type  of  care  has  been  almost 
steadily  downward.  Thus,  in  1955  only  17  percent  of  all  children  were 
hospitalized,  in  contrast  with  27  percent  in  1937 >   although  the  number 
of  children  hospitalized  has  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  program. 
There  has  been  some  fluctuation  in  the  volume  of  care,  but  the  number 
of  days  of  hospitalization  provided  has  been  generally  downward  from 
the  level  reached  in  19^9,  and  the  average  stay  in  1955  was  26  days, 
the  shortest  since  the  inception  of  the  program.  Increasing  emphasis 
on  the  care  of  children  with  nonorthopeciic  conditions,  never  approaches 
to  treatment,  including  early  ambulation,  and  mounting  hospital  costs, 
have  all  contributed  to  the  reduction  in  both  the  relative  number  of 
children  hospitalized  and  the  average  length  of  care.  Figures  collected 
by  the  American  Hospital  Association  show  that  the  average  expenses  per 
hospital  day  rose  from  $8.95  in  19^5  to  $2^.15  in  1955  in  general  and 
special  nonprofit,  short-term  hospitals. 

Few  children  in  the  program  receive  services  in  convalescent  houses. 
In  1955>  less  than  2  percent  or  some  3>800  children,  the  smallest  group 
since  the  beginning  of  the  program,  received  a  total  of  362,000  days' 
care,  the  average  length  of  stay  amounting  to  96.5  days. 


Children's  diagnoses 


As  in  preceding  years,  congenital  malformations,  diseases  of  the 
bones  and  organs  of  movement,  and  poliomyelitis  (chiefly  the  later 
effects)  continue  to  lead  all  other  handicapping  conditions  among 
children  in  the  program  in  1955.  Altogether  they  are  responsibile  for 
over  half  the  defects  among  the  children  served.  (See  table  2.)  Of 
children  with  these  conditions  only  those  with  poliomyelitis  in  the 
acute  phase  have  declined  in  actual  numbers  served  since  1950.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  decade,  about  6,200  children  with  acute  polio  were 
given  care;  in  1955,  the  number  had  dropped  to  less  than  3,300  while 
children  with  the  later  effects  of  the  disease  fluctuated  moderately 
around  25,000.  As  yet  the  full  impact  of  the  poliomyelitis  immmiza- 
tion  effort  has  not  been  felt  in  the  crippled  children's  program. 

With  the  growth  in  the  total  number  of  children  served  by  official 
agencies,  there  has  been  a  gradual  shift  in  the  relative  Importance  of 
certain  types  of  Impairments.  Nationwide,  the  trend  is  clearly  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  emphasis  on  nonorthopedic  conditions.  In  1950, 
for  example,  orthopedic  impairments  accounted  for  5^  percent  of  all 
primary  diagnoses  made.  Five  years  later  they  constituted  only 
hS   percent.  Plastic  conditions  rose  from  7  to  9  percent  in  that  period; 


and  ell  other  defects  from  32  to  36  percent.  The  proportion  of  cases 
in  which  provisional  diagnoses  were  rendered  or  where  no  abnormality 
existed  remained  fairly  stable  throughout  that  period. 

In  spite  of  this  relatively  greater  increase  in  nonorthopedic 
conditions  under  the  program,  only  small  numbers  of  children  with 
certain  nonorthopedic  defects  are  being  reached.  Thve   in  1955  chil- 
dren served  under  the  crippled  children's  program  who  had  a  diagnosis 
of  epilepsy  were  over  three  times  as  numerous  as  in  1950,  yet  they 
represented  only  1  percent  of  the  children  in  the  program  (2,600 
children).  Similarly,  the  increase  in  congenital  heart  cases  under 
the  program  was  almost  as  great,  but  only  about  6,000  children  received 
care  in  1955.  On  the  other  hand,  care  for  such  handicaps  as  eye  and 
ear  conditions  and.   cleft  palate,  which  also  showed  substantial  gains 
(though  not  relatively  as  great  as  in  epilepsy  or  congenital  heart 
disease),  reached  between  12,000  and  17,000  children  in  each  of  these 
three  categories . 

The  Impact  of  modern  therapy  has  undoubtedly  brought  a  wide  range 
of  conditions  within  the  bounds  of  treatment  and  has  contributed  in  no 
small  measure  along  with  other  factors  to  an  expanding  concept  of  a 
"crippled  child." 


##*•**•* 


State  detail  on  the  types  of  services 
provided  and  diagnoses  of  children 
served  are  contained  in  the 
appendix. 


TABLE  1.  --Children  Receiving  Specified  Types  of  Physician's 
Services  1954  and  19551 


Type  of  service 

Year 

Percent 

change 

1954-1955 

1955 

1954 

Total  number  of  children  who  received  physi- 

278,241 

271,361 

2.5 

Children  who  received  service  for  first  time 

109,856 
39.5 

112,144 
41.3 

-2.1 

Clinic  service 

Average  number  of  visits  per  child 

Other  services  by  physicians  (office  &  home 

221,064 
472,223 
2.1 

52,796 
124,019 
2.3 

47,896 
1,245,642 
26.0 

3,755 
362,220 
96.5 

221,168 
468,082 
2.1 

48,426 
108,559 
2.2 

43,945 

1,243,983 

28.3 

4,143 
410, 515 
99.1 

-0.1 
0.9 

visits) 

9.0 

Average  number  of  visits  per  child 

Hospital  in-patient  care 

14.2 
9.0 

0.1 

Convalescent-home  care 

-9.4 

-11.8 

1  Includes  data  for  47  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Excludes  Arizona,  which  is  not  now  par- 
ticipating in  the  crippled  children's  program  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Source:  Data  obtained  from  annual  reports  (Form  CB-253-P)  submitted  by 
States  providing  crippled  children's  services  with  Federal  financial  partici- 
pation under  title  V,  part  2,  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 


TABLE  2. --Diagnoses  of  Children  Served  in  the  Crippled  Children's  Program,  19551 


Primary  diagnosis 

Number  of 
States  which 

include 
diagnosis  in 

definition 
of  crippling 
condition  2 

Children  who  received 
physician's  services   3 

Number 

Percent 

278,241 

100.0 

65,118 

23.4 

52 
19 
40 

52 
52 
52 

51 
52 

2,184 
545 

6,067 
12,293 

3,525 
18,840 

2,482 
19,182 

0.8 
0.2 
2.2 
4.4 
1.2 
6.8 
0.9 
6.9 

50,550 

18.2 

52 

52 
52 
51 
52 

2,037 
2,234 
5,791 
16,173 
24,315 

0.7 
0.8 
2.1 
5.8 
8.8 

28,380 

10.2 

38 

51 

3,256 
25,124 

1.2 
9.0 

23,949 

8.6 

52 

23,949 

8.6 

16,789 

6.0 

26 
24 

14,929 
1,860 

5.4 
0.6 

14,895 

5.3 

Burns 

52 
52 

4,328 
10,567 

1.5 

3.8 

12,292 

4.4 

8 
20 
23 

1,702 
7,803 
2,787 

0.6 

2.8 
1.0 

9,211 

3.3 

36 
31 
26 

4,629 
3,070 
1,512 

,    , 

0.5 

5,829 

2.1 

24 
50 

2,644 
3,185 

1.0 
1.1 

Other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  except  eye,   ear,   and  mental  disorders 

2,550 

0.9 

45 
50 

503 
2,047 

0.2 
0.7 

2,403 

0.9 

51 
51 
23 

1,701 
625 
77 

0.6 
0.3 

2,187 

0.8 

18 
9 

2,089 
98 

0.8 

1,733 

0.6 

41 
49 

388 
1,345 

0.1 
0.5 

149 

0.1 

8 

149 

0.1 

24,611 

8.9 

Other  diagnosed  diseases,   injuries,  or  handicapping  conditions,  except  provisional  or  deferred 

51 

24,611 

8.9 

17,595 

6.3 

"- 

10,034 
7,561 

3.6 
2.7 

Includes  data  for  47  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,   and  the  Virgin  Islands.   Exclude 
In^the  crippled  children's  program  under  the  Social  Security  Act  during  1955. 

Diagnosis  included  in  the  administrative  definition  of  conditions  for  which  children  are  eligible  for  care. 


Arizona,  which  did  not  participate 


3  Includes  children  who  _ 
*  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


eived  clinic  services,  physician's  office  and  home  services,  hospital  in-patient 


Source:   Data  obtained  from  flnnunl    reports   (Form  CB-253-P)   submitted  by  States  providing  crippled  children'; 
under  title  V,  part  2,  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 


convalescent -home  care. 


with  Federal  financial  partlcipatio 


APPENDIX 
TABLE  A.  —Number  of  Children  Served  Per  1,000  Children  Under  21,  by  State,  1950  and  1955 


Number  of  children  served  per  1,000 
under  21  years 


Total2 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kans  as 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1  State  estimates  of  child  population  on  which  these  rates  are  based  are  provisional. 

2  Includes  data  for  47  States,   the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,   and  the  Virgin  Islands.   Ex- 
cludes Arizona  which  did  not  participate  in  the  crippled  children's  program  under  the  Social  Security  Act  since 
1950. 

Source:   Data  obtained  from  annual  reports   (Form  CB-253-P)   submitted  by  States  providing  crippled  children's  serv- 
ices with  Federal  financial  participation  under  title  V,  part  2,   of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
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TABLE  B.  --Number  of  Children  Receiving  Specified  Types  of  Physician's  Services,  by  State,  1955 


Number  of  children  receiving  specified  types  of 
physician's  services 


Outpatient 


Clinic  service 


Other  services 
by  physicians 


Inpatient 


Hospital  care 


Convalescent- 
home  care 


Total1 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbis 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawai  i 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


221,064 


52,796 


10,062 
867 

3,824 
25,286 
1,904 
2,678 
1,722 
4,291 
7,561 
5,646 
2,135 
1,157 
8,068 
2,635 
5,488 
3,455 
4,281 
5,885 
1,899 
10,240 
3,543 
6,620 
3,990 
3,398 
3,556 
1,340 
1,982 

852 
1,436 

809 

994 
12,587 
10,060 

943 
1,289 
3,031 
1,665 
7,026 
7,167 

982 
3,147 
1,208 
6,088 

932 
3,826 
2,183 
2,665 
7,762 
2,532 
2,873 
4,548 

846 


1,254 

0 

193 

25,765 

813 

300 

22 

0 

494 

771 

656 

604 

1,882 

0 

0 

0 

858 

1,195 

275 

0 

247 

0 

594 

509 

71 

300 

0 

200 

9 

0 

680 

1,396 

141 

551 

3,205 

0 

945 

3,760 

0 

359 

70 

349 

1,174 

1,357 

402 

156 

0 

0 

325 

620 

62 

232 


47,896 


1,591 
237 

478 

8,303 

249 

240 

66 

369 

1,178 

1,013 

232 

185 

1,577 

653 

892 

836 

901 

532 

251 

681 

388 

1,475 

957 

642 

705 

165 

471 

163 

158 

369 

245 

5,370 

1,023 

268 

1,386 

4,247 

486 

1,123 

1,150 

127 

483 

213 

1,843 

1,071 

155 

149 

245 

925 

301 

658 

348 

123 


Includes  data  for  47  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Excludes  Arizona  which  did  not  participate  in  the  crippled  children's  program  under  the  Social  Security  Act  since 
1950. 

Source:  See  Appendix  Table  A. 
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TABLE  C— Percent  of  Children  Receiving  Specified  Types  of  Physician's  Services, 
and  Average  Amount  of  Service  Received,  by  State,  1955 


Percent  of  children  receiving 
specified  types  of  care 

Amount  of  service 

State 

Outpatient 

Inpatient 

Outpatient : 
Average  number  of 
visits  per  child 

Inpatient: 
Average  number  of 
days '  care  per  child 

Clinic 
service 

Other 
services  by 
physicians 

Hospital 
care 

Conva- 
lescent- 
home  care 

Clinic 
service 

Other 
services  by 
physicians 

Hospital 
care 

Conva- 
lescent- 
home  care 

79.5 

19.0 

17.2 

1.3 

2.1 

2.3 

26.0 

96.5 

95.5 
85.3 

95.9 
50.0 
77.7 
92.0 

100.0 
96.5 
99.3 
96.2 
88.7 
80.4 
83.5 
98.0 

100.0 
95.0 
86.4 
97.5 
94.0 
96.2 
93.6 
94.7 
83.4 
90.0 
98.0 
84.3 
93.2 
84.7 
94.5 
65.8 
57.4 
67.6 
94.7 
63.5 
31.6 
40.5 
65.1 
81.3 
99.5 
70.2 
97.9 
84.3 
82.4 
34.0 
95.4 
97.5 
95.4 
96.6 
92.1 
86.0 
96.4 
79.0 

11.9 
0 

4.8 

51.0 

33.2 

10.3 

1.3 

0 

6.5 

13.1 

27.3 

42.0 

19.5 

0 

0 

0 

17.3 

19.8 

13.6 

0 

6.5 

0 

12.4 

13.5 

2.0 

18.9 

0 

19.9 

0.6 

0 

39.3 

7.4 

1.3 

37.1 

78.5 

0 
36.9 
43.5 

0 

25.7 

2.2 

24.4 

15.9 

49.5 

10.0 

7.0 

0 

0 

11.8 

18.6 

1.3 

21.7 

15.1 
23.3 

12.0 

16.4 

10.2 

8.2 

3.8 

8.3 

15.5 

17.3 

9.6 

12.9 

16.3 

24.3 

16.3 

23.0 

18.2 

8.8 

12.4 

6.4 

10.3 

21.1 

20.0 

17.0 

19.4 

10.4 

22.1 

16.2 

10.4 

30.0 

14.2 

28.6 

9.6 

18.0 

33.9 

56.8 

19.0 

13.0 

16.0 

9.1 

15.0 

14.9 

24.9 

39.0 

3.9 

6.7 

8.8 

11.5 

11.0- 

19.7 

7.4 

11.5 

0.7 
0 

2.8 
0.4 
0.7 
1.2 

0 

0 
4.2 
4.0 
0.2 
2.2 
1.1 

0 
0.1 

0 
3.0 

0 

1.3 

0.4 

(2) 

5.1 

0 
1.2 
3.0 

0 
0.1 
0.8 
0.1 
8.3 

0 
2.9 
0.6 
0.3 
3.0 
5.7 

0 
0.3 
3.7 
1.2 
3.1 
0.8 
(2) 
0.3 
0.1 
0.9 

0 
0.9 

0 
0.9 
1.0 
0.1 

2.3 
1.5 

2.0 
1.8 
1.3 
1.7 
1.9 
5.5 
2.4 
2.5 
1.4 
1.3 
1.5 
3.3 
1.6 
2.5 
2.1 
2.4 
1.4 
1.6 
2.0 
3.3 
1.6 
2.5 
3.1 
1.2 
2.7 
1.4 
1.7 
1.5 
1.0 
1.5 
2.1 
1.0 
1.7 
2.2 
1.3 
1.5 
3.2 
4.9 
2.8 
1.8 
3.8 
1.9 
1.7 
1.8 
1.6 
1.9 
1.2 
2.5 
1.3 
1.1 

2.0 

0 

2.6 
2.0 
2.0 
1.8 
29.0 

0 
2.1 
6.2 
2.3 
3.2 
4.0 

0 

0 

0 
2.1 
1.6 
1.3 

0 
12.8 

0 
1.5 
1.9 
2.3 
2.8 

0 
2.4 
1.4 

0 
1.7 
1.1 
3.0 
2.8 
4.2 

0 
2.6 
2.0 

0 
3.8 
1.6 
2.5 
1.9 
2.4 
2.2 
1.8 

0 

0 
2.2 
1.6 
3.2 
1.9 

25.8 
129.3 

20.5 
13.1 
10.6 
40.3 

2.5 
49.8 
40.3 
19.7 

4.8 
10.1 
26.7 
26.8 
31.7 
18.9 
49.9 
24.7 
30.9 
52.3 
99.7 
30.6 
62.7 
22.6 
26.0 
18.5 
49.2 

9.4 
22.6 
39.3 
14.7 
38.1 

8.9 
17.6 
24.9 
15.8 
13.5 
28.4 
34.6 
27.1 
20.1 
16.1 

9.0 
15.0 

9.8 
12.1 
12.1 
41.2 
12.1 
25.3 
27.1 
14.6 

91.9 

0 

58.5 

74.7 

29.3 

130.6 

0 

0 
78.2 

53.4 

37.4 

47.8 

144.2 

0 

67.2 

0 

77.5 

0 

67.4 

146.3 
15.0 
31.8 

0 
81.9 
94.8 

0 

166.3 

24.5 

66.5 
150.4 

0 

153.3 

15.4 

10.4 

Ohio 

157.5 

59.9 

0 
153.7 

160.4 

102.9 

117.5 

115.2 

126.5 

125.5 

Utah 

26.7 

177.7 

0 

138.1 

0 

69.3 

97.1 

57.0 

1  Includes  data  for  47  States,   the  District  of  Columbia,   Alaska,   Hawaii,   Puerto  Rico,   and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Excludes  Arizona  which  did  not  participate  in  the  crippled  children's  program  under  the  Social  Security  Act  since 
1950. 

2  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


Source:  See  Appendix  Table  A. 
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TABLE  D. --Number  of  Children  With  Orthopedic,  Plastic  and  Other  Diagnoses,1  by  State,   1950  and  1955 


Ortho- 
pedic 


Provisional 

or  deferred 

diagnoses 

and  no 

abnormality 


Ortho- 
pedic 


Provisional 

or  deferred 

diagnoses 

and  no 

abnormality 


Total2 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


214,405 


115,031 


15,217 


69,110 


15,04-7 


278,241 


136,376 


24,872 


99,398 


8,572 
627 

4,332 

32,530 

2,069 

3,151 

,-;■  a 
2,806 
6,124 
3,642 
1,285 
2,249 
8,380 
3,493 
4,905 
3,084 
5,261 
4,925 
1,856 
6,420 
2,690 
6,721 
3,886 
4,053 
2,781 
1,891 
2,355 

533 
1,287 
1,280 
1,743 
12,425 
7,439 
1,575 
3,065 
6,872 
3,146 
6,057 
3,693 
1,218 
2,685 

854 
4,324 
3,860 
2,650 
1,549 

156 
6,287 
1,626 
2,775 
5,617 

710 


5,292 
329 

2,411 
9,827 
1,483 
1,412 

620 
1,267 
4,092 
2,270 

536 
1,536 
3,422 
2,145 
2,215 
2,245 
3,292 
3,649 

796 
2,372 
1,643 
4,541 
2,553 
2,642 
1,624 
1,339 
1,594 

245 

922 

309 

917 
8,482 
5,216 

939 
2,120 
1,459 
2,194 
4,299 
2,011 

355 
1,439 

360 
3,224 
2,654 
1,121 
1,217 

120 
2,809 

867 
1,744- 
2,352 

509 


554 
32 

315 

1,858 

125 

501 

21 
203 
478 
275 
147 

86 
904 
438 
332 
251 
273 
243 
330 
209 
202 
680 
327 
194 
240 
107 
173 

45 

76 
138 
134 
658 
358 
125 
510 
321 
324 
583 
219 

38 
216 

75 
328 
525 
113 

85 

2 

253 

69 
240 
227 

52 


2,520 
174 

1,397 

15,387 

296 

1,044 
148 
796 

1,265 
898 
454 
443 

3,540 
906 

2,040 
523 

1,521 
626 
567 

3,483 
723 

1,258 
646 

1,165 
696 
266 
500 
183 
164 
815 
592 

2,747 

1,500 
220 
429 

4,889 
454 

1,036 

1,284 
664 
912 
397 
754 
661 

1,299 

150 

31 

2,646 
438 
603 

2,836 
124 


206 

92 

209 
5,458 
165 
194 
102 
540 
289 
199 
148 
184 
514 
4 
318 

65 
175 
402 
163 
356 
122 
242 
360 

52 
221 
179 

88 

60 
125 

13 
100 
538 
365 
291 
6 
203 
174 
139 
179 
161 
118 

22 

18 

20 
117 

97 
3 
579 
252 
188 
202 

25 


10,536 
1,017 

3,986 
50,558 
2,451 
2,911 
1,722 
4,446 
7,611 
5,867 
2,407 
1,439 
9,658 
2,690 
5,488 
3,636 
4,957 
6,038 
2,021 
10,643 
3,784 
6,993 
4,782 
3,775 
3,630 
1,590 
2,127 
1,006 
1,520 
1,229 
1,731 
18,781 
10,619 
1,486 
4,085 
7,482 
2,558 
8,641 
7,200 
1,398 
3,216 
1,433 
7,392 
2,743 
4,010 
2,240 
2,793 
8,037 
2,748 
3,342 
4,717 
1,071 


6,135 
663 

2,156 

14,363 

1,665 

1,324 

897 
1,282 
5,231 
3,250 

436 

889 
3,443 
1,451 
2,236 
2,706 
3,277 
4,347 

829 
2,916 
2,232 
4,523 
3,368 
2,282 
2,398 
1,032 
1,524 

411 
1,046 

297 

696 

11,865 

7,224 

883 
2,288 
2,082 
1,455 
4,380 
3,705 

405 
1,695 

773 
3,885 
1,690 
1,873 
1,815 
1,235 
4,195 

724 
2,007 
2,130 

762 


703 

43 

325 
3,394 
206 
646 
92 
264 
644 
559 
336 
178 
1,723 
510 
668 
343 
343 
272 
425 
336 
373 
857 
480 
346 
336 
147 


101 
183 
185 
1,385 
502 
194 
923 
412 
583 
1,531 
409 

68 
339 
105 
640 
577 
216 
144 

57 
666 

78 
358 
331 


3,288 
128 

1,147 

28,449 

471 

783 

561 

1,910 

1,336 

1,819 

1,393 

345 

3,915 

728 

2,239 

480 

1,099 

979 

592 

5,973 

1,037 

1,589 

598 

1,122 

658 

297 

360 

326 

299 

749 

792 

4,022 

2,072 

283 

852 

4,582 

398 

2,668 

2,683 

693 

1,048 

471 

2,849 

473 

1,680 

202 

1,426 

2,595 

1,818 

844 

2,075 

202 


1  Represents  primary  diagnosis. 

2  Includes  data  for  47  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Excludes  Arizona  which  did  not  participate  in  the  crippled  children's  program  under  the  Social  Security  Act  since 
1950. 

Source:  See  Appendix  Table  A. 
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TABLE  E. 


-Percentage  Distribution  of  Children  with  Orthopedic,  Plastic,  and  Other  Diagnoses,1  by  State,  1950 

and  1955 


1950 

1955 

State 

Ortho- 
pedic 

Plastic 

Other 

Provisional 

or  deferred 

diagnoses 

and  no 
abnormality 

Ortho- 
pedic 

Plastic 

Other 

Provisional 

or  deferred 

diagnoses 

and  no 
abnormality 

53.7 

7.1 

32.2 

7.0 

49.0 

9.0 

35.7 

6.3 

61.7 
52.5 

55.7 
30.2 
71.7 
44.8 
69.6 
45.2 
66.8 
62.3 
41.7 
68.3 
40.8 
61.4 
45.1 
72.8 
62.6 
74.1 
42.9 
36.9 
61.1 
67.6 
65.7 
65.2 
58.4 
70.8 
67.7 
46.0 
71.6 
24.1 
52.6 
68.3 
70.1 
59.6 
69.2 
21.2 
69.8 
71.0 
54.5 
29.2 
53.6 
42.1 
74.6 
68.8 
42.3 
78.6 
76.9 
44.7 
53.3 
62.9 
41.9 
71.7 

6.5 

5.1 

7.3 
5.7 
6.0 

15.9 
2.4 
7.2 
7.8 
7.5 

11.4 
3.8 

10.8 

12.5 
6.8 
8.1 
5.2 
5.0 

17.8 
3.3 
7.5 

10.1 
8.4 
4.8 
8.6 
5.6 
7.4 
8.4 
5.9 

10.8 
7.7 
5.3 
4.8 
7.9 

16.6 
4.7 

10.3 
9.6 
5.9 
3.1 
8.0 
8.8 
7.6 

13.6 
4.3 
5.5 
1.3 
4.0 
4.3 
8.6 
4.0 
7.3 

29.4 
27.7 

32.2 
47.3 
14.3 
33.1 
16.6 
28.4 
20.7 
24.7 
35.4 
19.7 
42.3 
26.0 
41.6 
17.0 
28.9 
12.7 
30.5 
54.3 
26.9 
18.7 
16.6 
28.7 
25.0 
14.1 
21.2 
34.3 
12.8 
63.7 
34.0 
22.1 
20.2 
14.0 
14.0 
71.1 
14.4 
17.1 
34.8 
54.5 
34.0 
46.5 
17.4 
17.1 
49.0 
9.7 
19.9 
42.1 
26.9 
21.7 
50.5 
17.5 

2.4 
14.7 

4.8 

16.8 
8.0 
6.2 

11.4 

19.2 
4.7 
5.5 

11.5 
8.2 
6.1 
0.1 
6.5 
2.1 
3.3 
8.2 
8.8 
5.5 
4.5 
3.6 
9.3 
1.3 
8.0 
9.5 
3.7 

11.3 
9.7 
1.4 
5.7 
4.3 
4.9 

18.5 
0.2 
3.0 
5.5 
2.3 
4.8 

13.2 
4.4 
2.6 
0.4 
0.5 
4.4 
6.2 
1.9 
9.2 

15.5 
6.8 
3.6 
3.5 

58.2 
65.2 

54.1 
28.4 
67.9 
45.5 
52.1 
28.8 
68.7 
55.4 
18.1 
61.8 
35.7 
53.9 
40.7 
74.4 
66.1 
72.0 
41.0 
27.4 
59.0 
64.7 
70.4 
60.4 
66.0 
64.9 
71.7 
40.9 
68.8 
24.2 
40.2 
63.2 
68.0 
59.4 
56.0 
27.8 
56.9 
50.7 
51.4 
29.0 
52.7 
53.9 
52.5 
61.6 
46.7 
81.1 
44.2 
52.2 
26.3 
60.0 
45.2 
71.2 

6.7 
4.2 

8.1 

6.7 

8.4 

22.2 

5.3 

5.9 

8.5 

9.5 

14.0 

12.3 

17.8 

19.0 

12.2 

9.4 

6.9 

4.5 

21.0 

3.2 

9.9 

12.3 

10.1 

9.2 

9.3 

9.2' 

8.8 

7.9 

6.6 

14.9 

10.7 

7.4 

4.7 

13.1 

22.6 

5.5 

22.8 

17.7 

5.7 

4.8 

10.5 

7.3 

8.7 

21.0 

5.4 

6.4 

2.0 

8.3 

2.8 

10.7 

7.0 

6.3 

31.2 
12.6 

28.8 

56.3 
19.2 
26.9 
32.6 
43.0 
17.5 
31.0 
57.9 
24.0 
40.5 
27.1 
40.8 
13.2 
22.2 
16.2 
29.3 
56.1 
27.4 
22.7 
12.5 
29.7 
18.1 
18.7 
16.9 
32.4 
19.7 
60.9 
45.8 
21.4 
19.5 
19.0 
20.9 
61.2 
15.5 
30.9 
37.3 
49.6 
32.6 
32.9 
38.5 
17.3 
41.9 
9.0 
51.1 
32.3 
66.2 
25.3 
44.0 
18.9 

3.9 

18.0 



9.0 

8.6 
4.5 

5.4 

10.0 

22.3 

5.3 
4.1 

10.0 

1.9 

6.0 

(3) 

6.3 

3.0 

4.8 

7.3 

8.7 

13.3 

3.7 

0.3 

7.0 

0.7 

6.6 

7.2 

2.6 

18.8 

4.9 

0 

3.3 

8.0 

7.8 

8.5 

0.5 

5.5 

4.8 

0.7 

5.6 

16.6 

4.2 

5.9 

0.3 

0.1 

6.0 

3.5 

2.7 

7.2 

4.7 

4.0 

3.8 

3.6 

1  Represents  primary  diagnosis. 

2  Includes  data  for  47  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ex- 
cludes Arizona  which  did  not  participate  in  the  crippled  children's  program  under  the  Social  Security  Act  since  1950. 

3  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

Source:  See  Appendix  Table  A. 
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